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Maine Harmer. 


“ive the potatoes the Paris green in 
yas, and a second application if neces- 
There is no excuse for the de- 
gretion of & single hill by the bug pest. 


—_——————— 
American Gardening says that a straw- 
bed that has been fora ‘time neg- 
and allowed to become overgrown 

rith weeds might as well be plowed up 


pst as last. 


At the Storrs (Conn.,) Agricultural 
gollege one of the young lady graduates, 
yiss Bessie Parker of Coventry, was 
warded the first prize, $20, for the best 
gay on agriculture. What a prize she 
wuld be for some young farmer? 


The well known Bowditch farm, Fram- 

iggham, Mass., is famous for its early 
yb business. About four hundred 
deep are wintered, Hampshire rams 
yi Southdown ewes. The lambs are 
jopped in the wintered months begin- 
sing in December, and are sold at thirty 
pforty days old. The business proves 
my profitable. 





The latest application in the bacteria 
deory is a proposition to inoculate plants 
jkecorn with bacteria from clover or 
wher leguminous plants, that have the 
pwer of taking nitrogen from the air. 
These nitrogen-absorbing bacteria are 
stimulate the corn, to gather this im- 
wrtant ingredient in place of spending 
tut supplied from outside sources as is 
ww the case. ; 





Yany subordinate Granges, and most 
ithe Pomona, also, have adjourned over 
ie busy haying month of July. This is 
ight for while the Grange may well re- 
ive a share of attention, its demand on 
mtime should not be considered so 
perative as to interfere with immedi- 
ily pressing and seasonable duties. 
he hay harvest demands first attention 
inthe month of July. 





Remember that the boy can not look 
pn farm work from quite the same 
jintascanthe man. Be ever patient, 
mdent and watchful with them. In 
other business they would take a 
slike to the things their fathers do if 
ey were not shown the pleasant and 
molitable side, and made to understand 
te whys and wherefores. It is the 
teady round of uninteresting work 
nhich creates the prejudice against farm 
lie; but the truth is that no other occu- 
tion has half the pleasures. 





The Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ig Agriculture, at its annual meeting in 
hston, elected the following officers: 
President, Thomas Motley; first Vice 
President, Leverett Saltonstall; second 
Ye President, Henry Saltonstall; Re- 
wrding Secretary and Librarian, Francis 
I Appleton; Corresponding Secretary, 
(harles S. Sargent; Trustees, the above 
(iicers and Henry S. Russell, John Low- 
4, Augutus Hemenway, S. Endicott Pea- 
ity, Francis Shaw and Henry S. 
Tunewell; delegate to the State Board 
“Agriculture, Francis Shaw. 


NSTICE AND THE SCALE OF POINTS. 


We know that it is hot weather and 
Mt promotive of an inclination to put 
rth either physical or mental ef- 
ln with great energy. Still, the 
‘ute Fairs are close upon us, and 
tile making the effort to get a half 
ur of after-dinner comfort under the 
Inching shade trees in the dooryard, 
lke opportunity may be improved to think 
"er some of the methods and forms, and 
e resulting injustices in connection 
With the system of awards at these fairs. 
That we are running somewhat in old 
Moves is known and admitted by all, 
Ntthe determining and establishing of 
Meter methods is ‘easiét talked about 
than sucessfully introduced. 
in the matter of placing awards at 
“se fairs it is known’ that’ @xhibitors 
re long been patient’ ‘stfferers, and no 
Houbt cat! bear injustice still longer if it 
“tbe that present methods ‘chmnbt be 
Nproved. As 4 Pile we! HUW he dowbt 
. the judges employed ‘intend’ ‘to and 
honestly and efficiently apply the 
Nis established and laid down to govern 
4 action. But this does not in 
?Way evade the injustice that is a 
Mit of the system, 
_ second and third prizes are 
y offered. It may be for a pair of 
Le 8 colt, or what not. Two pairs 
one Contestants for the $20. The 
..** trifle distinguishes between them, 
“© small to hardly have a measure of 
Ne, yet the one gets the $20 and the 
“28 are degraded to $10. 
' u worse yet; there is asimilar sharp 
eoeiicn for the third position. The 
_— it and the others must go home 
out honors though distinguished 
‘only trifling difference. 
oe Contest for best cow at the fair a 
ty two pounds and one ounce of 
i * takes the honors while another 
ae half gounce less, though a 
. able cow, wins no place. The 
in the same contest possibly, 
siving but a pound and three- 
le 'S takes first honors and wins the 
— These irreconcilable con- 
te all departments of the 
ttoduction of the use of a scale 
‘0 judging is designed to aid in 











securing a just discrimination between 
exhibits. There is no doubt but this is 
an advance over former methods. In 
Massachusetts, where their Board of 
Agriculture is given some powers, the 
use of the scale of points is exacted in 
all classes from the animals to the 
products of the orchard and the garden. 
Here its adoption has been optional and 
asa matter of fact has been confined 
chiefly to the horse classes. 

The scale of points, however, does not 
remove the injustice first alluded to. 
The New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety has this year made a new depart- 
ure in offering prizes, though as yet con- 
fines it to the single department of dairy 
products. The plan is, however, ap- 
plicable to all other classes where a scale 
of points is applied in judging. Their 
plan is to portion the amount of 
money available among the meritorious 
exhibits according to their individual 
merits. Thus, supposing $50 is to be 
awarded on print butter. This will be 
apportioned between all samples entered 
in this class scoring more than seventy- 
five points in proportion to the number 
of points above 75 that each contribution 
scales—the supposition being that a sam- 
ple that does not score more than the 
seventy-five points is not good enough 
for a prize. Four samples scoring high- 
er than seventy-five, 98, 90, 82 and 80, 
respectively, would have, in the same 
order, 23, 15, 7, 5 points above the 
seventy-five limit, or a total of fifty. 
This would be a dollar a point, anda 
premium of $23, $15, $7 and $5 res- 
pectively, and exactly in proportion to 
merit among all that were worthy. 

We do not understand that the New 
York Society applies this to any other 
than the dairy class. But it can be ap- 
plied to the stock as well. All merito- 
rious animals would thus get a prize, 
while those unworthy of distinction and 
dropping under the limit of merit would 
not in any case get anything. We call 
the attention of officers and exhibitors 
to this new method and ask them to 
give it consideration. Certainly there is 
an element of justice in it. 





THE STATE COLLEGE CAMPUS AND FARM. 


Our stay at the State College on com- 
mencement occasion was so brief that 
little time was at disposal for looking 
over the grounds or the farm; and, 
further, the time of those in charge of 
the different departments was taken up 
with duties incident to the day, thus 
leaving no opportunity for giving time, 
otherwise a pleasure, to matters outside 
of the arranged programme. A brief 
run, however, was made, without escort, 
over the farm, garden and campus, and 
such observations made as the time and 
the opportunity afforded. 

There is nothing at the present time 
about the farming at the college of 
striking or unusual importance to the 
observer. Some twenty acres are in cul- 
tivated crops, mostly grain, while the 
remainder is in grass, the crop of all 
others for which the farm is adapted. 
The work appears all to have been done 
in the best manner, as of course, when 
in charge of Prof. Gowell, who has long 
been known as a master of the art, it 
will always be found. The stand of 
grass is good, as is the case in all that 
section of the State, the growth heavy, 
and the broad fields make a rich show- 
ing of this valuable crop. 

Since the horticultural department of 
instruction was added to the courses 
of study, and Prof Munson placed in the 
chair, there has been a measure of syste- 
matic effort, reéstablished from the early 
years of the institution, directed to the 
improvement and care of the campus. 
This is having a marked, as well as much 
needed effect. The campus is really 
beautiful to look upon, and cannot fail 
to impress the visitor favorably as he 
approaches the premises. A very good 
selection of trees have been planted, and 
are now large enough to begin to display 
their beauty, while extensive lawns have 
been laid out and are now kept in order, 
thus adding greatly to the beauty of the 
surroundings. No great effort appears 
yet to haye been made at ornamental 
planting, though this will probably éome 
later. There are, however, some groups 
of flowering shrubbery introducéd that 
begin to show their pleasing effect, and 
withal, suggest the demand for more. 
These fill the double mission of beauty 
and botanical specimens as well. 

A section of land near the green houses 
has been set apart for a garden. The 
soil is not suited to early forcing, so that 
the vegetables, etc., were not so far ad- 
vanced as to make much show. Import- 
ant work is being done in the way of 
testing varieties, while at the same time 
it is all so conducted as to carry with it 
important experimentation, thus doing 
double service. As the season advances, 
there will be much there to interest and 
to instruct, and of course the lessons 
from it will appear in bulletins published 
in the Farmer. 

Prof. Munson gave us a half hour in 
a run through the green houses and fruit 
garden, but there was not time to make 
note of specific experiments in hand. 
This work is always full of interest, and 
in it important lessons are being brought 
out. 

The fruit garden is being devoted to a 
test of varieties in the small fruits, with 
a view to both productiveness and hardi- 





ness, and with the tree fruits first and 
chiefly to that of hardiness. This is an 
important work. No effort is apparent 
to lumber up the work with all varieties 
known. Instead, only those of claimed 
hardiness are tried. Of small fruits 
there are gooseberries, strawberries, 
currants, raspberries and blackberries, 
and among them in some cases- the in- 
formation of what not to plant is very 
plainly and emphgtically illustrated. 
With them are also experiments in care 
and culture. 

There is quite an extensive collection 
of plum trees, but many of these are of 
so recent planting that their peculiar 
characteristies are not yet developed. 
Among them are a larger number of the 
new Japan plums. Pears and apples are 
also under testin the same way. Among 
the latter the new Russians have a place. 
These iron-clad varieties are also under 
trial at a branch station in the town of 
Perham in North Aroostook, for the 
special benefit of that section. The pro- 
gress of all this work will be given to 
the public in due time. 

Prof. Munson is proving an efficient 
man in the department of horticulture, 
and the importance of this work in 
connection with both the college and the 
staion is more and more apparent as 
the work goes on. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 


“It is not expected that every farmer 
will jump right into the practice of 
scientific farming.” 

It makes us tired to read so much like 
the above paragraph, or similar to it, 
coming from writers who know little of 
what they are writing about. Just as 
though scientific mvestigators had upset 
all former methods, and all farmers were 
old fogies, who do not tumble over each 
other in their race to do the same work 
the experiment stations are engaged in! 
What is scientific farming? That farm- 
er who raises good crops and maintains 
the fertility of his soil that the work may 
go on indefinitely, who keeps good stock 
and so feeds and handles it as to get a 
profit out of the operation—in short who 
is successful in his business, is a scien- 
tific farmer. He-eannot carry on his 
farming to suceessful results without 
farming scientifically. Crops won't 
grow, cattle will not fatten in opposition 
to science, whieh is only another name 
for Nature’s laws. Scientific research is 
doing much to aid the farmer in a know!l- 
edge of his work, but the principles in- 
volved have long been employed in all 
good practice. The aborigines when 
growing corn on our river intervales 
knew nothing of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, yet when they planted a fish 
in each hill-of corn were applying science 
to their corn raising as well as he of the 
present who talks so fluently of the ele- 
ments of fertility and the philosophy of 
soil cultivation. It is nonsense to inti- 
mate there has been no science applied in 
farming until the present time and that 
now it is confined to the few. 


STATE FAIRS A MODEL. 


State Fair, and other ofthe greater 
exhibitions embracing large territory 
and inviting a wide patronage, should be 
models in their way. They are under- 
stood to be of more importance and of 
greater influence on the progress of our 
industries than the smaller affairs car- 
ried on in county and town. Just to 
this extent should they be models in 
their methods and in their work. Above 
all things should they be reliable in their 
dealings with all patrons in ali things. 
The rules and regulations should be 
made up with the fullest knowledge of 
what is called for and then carried out 
to the letter of the law. No “trades” 
should be entered into, no tricks winked 
at, no crookedness of any kind passed 
by without merited punishment. 

We fear, however, that this is not the 
record in full of some of these exhi- 
bitions. True, the rules are well made 
up—models in their way—but too often, 
we fear, not carried out to the letter. 
Is there not at times a willingneés to fail 
to recognize transgressions, a purpose 
not to see crookedness? Yetsuch things 
work against the full and continued 
prosperity of every organization of the 
kind. The great majority of the peo- 
ple are honorable and high minded and 
do not wish to put themselves in contact 
with trickery and cheats. Dishonesty is 
in the minority everywhere. That or- 
ganization, then, that adopts a standard 
of dealing on the squarein all its work, 
will, in a long run, flourish best and 
stand the best before the people whom it 
is commissioned to serve. A State Fair 
should be a model in honor as well as 
in methods. 


A BOUNTIFUL CROP OF HAY. 


Grass has been growing its best for the 
last two weeks and never did more in 
the same length of time. There has 
been all the rain that could do it any good, 
while the heat has been intense. An 
immense crop is now assured in spite of 
the fact noted last week of the stand 
being thinned somewhat by the severity 
of last year’s drought. The crop is 
thicker and heavier in the eastern part 
of the State than in the western. Clover 
was badly lodged by the heavy showers 
and at so early a stage of its growth as 
to injure its quality. Much .of it will 
have to be cut, or is already cut, before 
its best condition for hay. This will 








insure a good second crop which will 
add still more to the bounty of the 
year. From now on during the month 
farmers of Maine will be found at home 
haying. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
INSTITUTE WORK IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


After several years absence it was a 
pleasure to again step over among the 
farmers of New Brunswick and spend a 
week with them inactive institute work. 
These years have been fruitful to the 
educational workers in the agricultural 
department there, and one cannot fail 
to recognize a great advance in methods 
and consequently in quality of product, 
and also increasing desire to investigate 
latest improvements and appliances. 
The Provincial Farmers’ Association 
which struggled for an existence for 
several years has become firmly planted 
and, theugh the local government has 
withdrawn a measure of support, evi- 
dently through a misapprehension of the 
importance of the work attempted, the 
few devoted spirits have kept faithfully 
at work with one single object in view. 
The Dominion Government wisely es- 
tablished a dairy department and called 
Prof. Robertson to be Dairy Commission- 
er. The evidence of his organizing 
power, his practical knowledge of de- 
tails, his complete appreciation of the 
situation of the Maritime Provinces, and 
his ab#ity to arouse enthusiasm and in- 
spire faith was manifest every day. 
Present or absent he isin constant com- 
munication with each and every worker, 
directing all details. The one cause for 
regret was that his engagements in 
another portion of the Province prevent- 
ed our meeting him and listening to one 
of his able addresses. 

Throughout the Provinces “traveling 
dairies’”’ have been sent out, each outfit 
consisting of centrifugal cream separa- 
tor, Babcock milk tester, churn, and 
other necessary utensils for making gilt- 
edge butter. Two competent men ac- 
company each, and the intention is to 
hold meetings, lasting one day at each 
place, to separate a quantity of milk, 
operate the tester, chum _ cream, 
work and put up the bntter. lecture 
will be given at each of these meetings, 
and instructions imparted while the ob- 
ject lessons are going on. 

The value of these gatherings must be 
apparent at once to every interested 
dairyman. For nearly two years this 
work has been carried on at irregular in- 
tervals by Messrs. S. L. Peters, Presi- 
dent, and W. W. Hubbard, Secretary of 
the Provincial Association. This sea- 
son, under Prof. Robertson, a more reg- 
ular system has been established, and 
the ground more completely covered. 

Asa result of the labors in the past, 
cheese factories have increased rapidly, 
and as the operations of each are under 
the guiding care of Prof. R., a uniform 
product is secured. This has insured a 
ready sale, one firm in Montreal stand- 
ing ready to take the entire make of 
1893, throughout the Province, at a 
good price, but the stock was cleaned 
up before the season was closed. Al- 
ready shipments have been made so 
that we were unable to find any cheese 
in the curing rooms over two weeks old, 
while, in more than one instance, orders 
for fifty to one hundred cheese were 
waiting upon the books until the pro- 
duct was fittoship. At Sussex, 12,000 
Ibs. of milk are daily received, and at 
Berwick, six miles away, 6000 lbs., and 
others in proportion. The present out- 
look is that in the near future one hun- 
dred of these factories will be in opera- 
tion, all built upon approved business 
principles, with special reference to 
economy in structure. 

At each of the institutes attended, the 
work of separation was conducted by 
Mr. Hubbard, the machine being an 
Alexander. It is extremely easy of op- 
eration and does its work in a thorough 
manner. Messrs. Hubbard and Peters 
divided the work of testing, while Mr. 
Peters handled the churn and butter 
worker. It was thorough work from be- 
ginning te end, with careful, complete 
explanations of each step. As oppor- 
tunity was afforded lectures were given 
upon breeds of dairy cows, feed, care 
and treatment, care of milk and result- 
ing product. 

With audiences completely filling the 
halls, questionings prompt and enthusi- 
asm unbounded, it was a pleasure to 
discuss principles underlying successful 
dairying in accord with the standard of 
to-day. While the valley of the St. John 
is considered the garden of the Province, 
it by no means includes all the available 
agricultural sections. In fact one can- 
not get away from the railroads and fol- 
low up any of the valleys without being 
impressed with the thought that some- 
time, under wise direction, New B?Puns- 
wick is to roll up a wealth of agricultural 
products, not to be imagined to-day. 
The time will come when Sussex will be 
the center ofa great dairying section. 
In seven different directions, roads wind 
away between the hills bringing to view 
thousands upon thousands of acres of 
rich level valley lands with pasturage of 
superior quality. When these acres are 
reclaimed Kings county will divide the 
honors with the best in the Province. 
The soil is of brick color, with some 
clay, but mostly lighter, responds readily, 





is free from rocks and yields abundantly. 


Cows and horses were grazing in rich 
pasture grasses nearly to their eyes, and 
a mossy knoll could hardly be found. As 
dairying has received more attention, 
the acreage in corn has increased and 
silos multiplied. In one parish we found 
thirty acres of Prof. Robertson’s com- 
bination, corn, horsebeans and sun- 
flowers. 

Ateach institute several cows were 
led up before being milked, and the 
question of conformation discussed by 
comparison. At Newtown we found a 
herd of inbred Jerseys representing the 
blood of the noted bull, Eddington, 
individual members of which have pro- 
duced 475 lbs. yearly. Several tests of 
this herd gave from 6 to 6.2 per cent. of 
butter fat. Near Sussex a brief visit 
was made to the farm of Mr. A. Kennedy, 
who has forty cows in milk, selling to 
the St. John market forty miles away. 
This farm in size, quality and quantity 
of products affords a grand illustration 
of what one man can do who puts 
brains into the business with his muscle. 
Over in the field were 21g acres of 
strawberries and in the nursery 30,000 
apple trees. A run through the straw- 
berry field suggested the heavy bearing 
qualities of the warfield, a very deep red 
berry which colors evenly and Mr. 
Kennedy declares colors also the entire 
field. Such farm operations afford a 
grand object lesson for younger men. 
The one impression most firmly estab- 
lished as the result of the weeks trip is 
of the wisdom of the Government in 
establishing the “Travelling Dairy” and 
also that if this line of instruction and 
object lesson work can be maintained for 
a series of years, visits to be made to 
all the parishes, the financial returns 
will be manifest everywhere in larger 
fields and herds, more attention to the 
care and preservation of buildings, ex- 
tension of codperative effort, which to- 
day underlies success, and the sure in- 
crease of farms and farmers through- 
out the Province. As we of the State 
of Maine realize the importance of in- 
stitute work, the necessity for liberal 
appropriations that it may be extended 
and the abundant evidence of substan- 
tial benefits already secured to the State, 
so will our neighbors reap a harvest of 
blessing and prosperity if the hands of 
those who are now giving their time and 
efforts so continuously are backed by 
that aid which will insure a visit to 
every parish and an object lesson to every 
neighborhood. No governmental invest- 
ment can be made which promises so 
large and satisfactory a return as that 
which will extend the work attempted 
by the Travelling Dairy, conducted as it 
is by Messrs. Hubbard and Peters, un- 
der the wise direction of Prof. Robert- 
son and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
What was seenona sail up the St. John 
and at Fredericton must be left for an- 
other letter. G. M. T. 


HINTS ON APPLES. 


A veteran apple grower, Mr. Seth A. 
Allis of Orleans county, New York, gives 
these orchard hints for apples: 

‘Never set less than forty feet apart. 

Never use pruning shears on apple 
trees, but cut very close with sharp 
knife or fine saw. 

Never trim Twenty-ounce apple or 
Northern Spy, except to cut out suckers. 
Pasture to sheep and give plenty of 
potash. This gives us the best colored 
apples in the center of the thick trees. 

Never cut out the center and top of a 
tree. Whatever else you do, never take 
out the center and south side of the top 
of an apple tree, but leave it thick 
enough to break the direct rays of the 
winter sun on trunk and large limbs. 

In conclusion I would say, plant kinds 
suited to the location, but don’t think 
because your grandfather planted them 
they are the best, or because the tree 
agent says so. The newer kinds are 
best. Cultivate and feed until of bearing 
size, whether three or twenty years old, 
then seed down and pasture to sheep, 
giving the trees plenty of potash besides 
to give color to the fruit. Trim moderate- 
ly, drain thoroughly and spray every 
spring. Sell in fall when ready for 
market all except enough to use in 
family and always keep the best.” 

The opening advice of Mr. Allis, as to 
distance between trees, might possibly 
be modified for districts where land is 
high. Trees thirty feet apart in sod 
land will not he too close, above or below 
ground, for a great many years, the 
time depending somewhat upon the soil 
and variety. Some growers on high 
priced lands plant pears or cherries be- 
tween the apples, set forty feet apart and 
obtain good crops from both sets of trees 
for a long peri Others set trees 
twenty-five feet apart and remove every 
second tree, when the orchard has be- 
come crowded. 

Perhaps, also, the advice in regard to 
new varieties is a little dangerous to 
farmers in general. For many excellent 
kinds of apples the market is uncertain 
because the fruit has not been sold in 
sufficient quantities to fix its value. 
Unless one is located where the apples 
can be sold directly to consumers by 
working up a special trade, it would be 
unsafe to plant largely of varieties not 
regularly quoted in the market list, and 


known to succeed in your own locality. 
Mr. Allis is an adyocate of the turf 


system and pasturage after the bearing 
age; but it must be remembered that the 





f ommunications. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
LUCK OR PERSEVERANCE. 
Read at Piscataquis at 


ona Grange 
ilo, June 2ist, by L. J. Hobbs of Pleasant 
River Grange.] 


The topic upon which I have been re- 
quested to present a few thoughts is, 
“Which brings the greater measure of 
success, luck or perseverance?” I feel 
ataloss how to commence, as candor 
compels me to own at the outset that i 
am in ignorance as to what luck really 
is. There is said to be such a thing in 
the world, but I have never claimed any 
special acquaintance with it. Perhaps 
in my life experience I have often met 
the changeful elf, but have failed to 
recognize him under the proper name, 
attributing my successes or failures to 
other causes than good or bad luck. 
Now lam not going to stand up here 
to-day to assert that there is no such 
thing as luck, or thatit does not in some 
cases bring the highest possible measure 
of success, but I shall affirm that what 
to onlookers seems the merest chance, 
or luck, very often is the result of 
something much more substantial, a 
combination of staying qualities. In- 
deed, I often think the much used word 
needs another letter to complete it, for 
that much of the so-called luck in this 
world is simple, downright pluck. 

But our question stands, “Which 
brings greater success, luck or perse- 
verance?”’ Deferring to the convictions 
of many, suppose we allow that luck is 
sometimes eminently successful. These 
cases are so few as to prove the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and were 
it the reverse, what deductions should 
we draw? Would a sensible persvun rely 
on luck alone, without individual pros- 
perity? For luck is ever counted a 
fickle goddess at best, smiling to-day, 
to-morrow frowning; so he who courts 
her favor will find her the elusive 
maiden of the poet, ‘uncertain, coy and 
hard to please,” while he who depends 
for fortune upon perseverance, will find 
her the prosaic matron, prompt to serve 
him as long as he to her is faithful. 

Regardng Tuck, then, as an unknown 
and very uncertain quantity in our 
problem, I think that for all practical 
purposes the sooner it is eliminated the 
better, that we may learn on what to de- 
pend, and in our calculations let us give 
high consideration to perseverance as 
being the known quantity which will not 
fail to lead to acertain measure of suc- 
cess. But of course perseverance alone 
cannot be expected to carry one tothe 
top round of prosperity’s ladder, though 
without it we generally look in vain to 
see him commence to mount it. He 
must unite with his perseverance, energy 
and a certain amount of courage. This 
union forms what the Westerners 
tersely denominate ‘‘sand,” and if a man 
in those parts has nota good share of 
“sand” they “‘reckon’’ that he is pretty 
sure to fail. AndI venture to predict 
that here in New England this same 
sand, oftener than anything else, will 
bring the highest measure of success. 

Many possess other traits contributing 
materially to their success, and they are 
people who are often called lucky. A 
rare union of good judgment, foresight 
and intuition enables them to do the 
right thing at the right time, to grasp 
the golden opportunity when presented. 
These talents are so unobtrusive as to 
be unnoticed by the superficial observer, 
who, seeing the effect without under- 
standing the cause, attributes to luck 
the results of superior wisdom. 

He who has not these gifts, labors 
under disadvantages, but whatever our 
talents or opportunities, we should 
never sit idly down waiting for fortune, 
or chance, or luck to carry us along, but 
ever keep striving and toiling onward, 
with courage, hope and perseverance, 
and with our eyes wide open, assured 
that fortune seldom smiles all of the 
time on any, and when we meet with re- 
verses, use them as a spur to renewed 
energy. c 

But, again, our order strives to teach 
us that the highest success is not ma- 
terial prosperity, but the education and 
development of our natural faculties— 
the bringing our mental and moral powers 
on to the highest possible plane. In 
short, making the most that we can of 
ourselves while we enjoy our allotted 
span. And in this work shall we not 
leave luck out of our plan and take for 
eur watchword, “We will persevere.” 
While we may apply these rules to our 
general life work, we find them also 
appropriate to Grange work, for, pre- 
mising thata Grange at the start has 
just the right kind of members to give 
ita good send off, and is pronounced 
lucky, amid the vicissitudes of life, 
what are the chances of keeping those 
workers? And if life’s vicissitudes bring 
afterward to her desirable elements, 
giving new impetus to the work, though 
she rejoice at her “‘good luck,” let her 
not depend alone upon it, for, if through 
mismanagement or shiftlessness that 
Grange fails to live up to her highest 
privileges, and work on the highest 
line of her opportunities, fitful and un- 
certain will be her prosperity, and, 
depending only upon luck, is liable sud- 
denly to succumb to sore mischance. 

Brothers and Sisters, let me emphasize 














most id wth of trees cannot be 
obtained in at way. 


this statement: Nowhere more than in 


the Grange do we need “sand.” The 
courage of our convictions, fearlessly 
and freely to stand up for true Grange 
principles; courage to Jabor to bring our 
order up toward our highest ideals, and 
perseverance to:work on, in spité of the 
discouragements which are sure at times 
to meet us. 

Dear friends 6f' Pomona, let us not 
consider perseverance as a raré and dis- 
tant beacon light, toward which we turn 
our eyes but once a month, but a light 
for each day’s enlightenment, Let us 
carry it into our subordinate Grange 
work, and if at any timé our meetings 
seem small, or not in every way quite up 
to our wishes, may we not redouble our 
earnestness, and by perseverance compel 
success. 





AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


Whatever is useful and indispensable 
to the farmer may be found in the agri- 
cultural journal. While the political 
paper is the vehicle of déceit and chican- 
ery, the farm paper is the only true and 
sincere friend the farmer has, yet he 
gives it less aid and attention and oftimes 
nothing but the ‘‘cold shoulder.” The 
agricultural journal should inspire confi- 
dence because it deals exclusively in 
facts, whether political, social, economic 
or otherwise, that must rebound only to 
the good of that class. 

The political paper makes farm inter- 
est but asecondary matter and the farm- 
er himself a cat’s paw to the politician’s 
ends and aims, which are ‘‘ways dark 
and tricks vain.” 

The agricultural journal is a specialist 
in its way. Every column is replete 
with the latest and best of what comes 
in direct line with farm avocation. 
There is no progress in the art and sci- 
ence of agriculture that is not recorded 
in its columns. Its editor knows how 
to discriminate between what is useful 
and useless. 

But the agricultural journal is the re- 
flection of nature, a converse of possi- 
bilities, and the hope of every country. 
It deals with the works of nature, the 
handiworks of God, which cannot be 
overdrawn, for they are perfect. It 
teaches that the highest duty of every- 
citizen is obedience, temperance in all 
things, love of home and country, and 
reverence of the Bible. Such teaching 
comes to the farm circle through the 
agricultural journal. 

What if the agricultural journal had 
trained and inflamed the minds of its 
readers as other labor papers have done, 
and they be equally restless now on ac- 
count of low prices and wages, where 
would liberty flee to? It is the province 
of the American agricultural journal to 
hold in equilibrium the usurping hand 
of power and wealth on one hand, and 
the ground down degradation of labor 
on the other. If this American repub- 
lic is saved to-day, it is saved largely by 
the tillers of the soil, who were taught 
by its wisdom. 

Law and order are as essential toa 
people as foud and clothing, and the 
agricultural paper is the champion serv- 
ant of them all.— Willington Smith. 





AN IMPORTANT EVENT IN THE DAIRY- 
ING WORLD. 

The Jersey cow Merry Maiden 64949 
champion Sweepstakes cow against all 
breeds for all three tests combined in 
the World’s Fair Dairy Tests, dropped a 
bull calf for her owner, Mr. C. I. Hood, 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla fame, Lowell, 
Mass., on Sunday last. This is one of 
the finest ever dropped at the Hood 
Farm. 

Merry Maiden is a granddaughter of 
old Combination and the sire of this 
latest acquisition to the Hood Farm is 
by Diploma, the best son of old Combi- 
nation, out of a dam a perfect type of 
the modern dairy cow, haying a, test of 
16 lbs. 8 oz. in seven days, and who took 
first prize at lowa State Fair three years 
in succession. 

Merry Maiden was noted in the World’s 
Fair Tests for her persistence in holding 
to her flow of milk. Previous to calving 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago, on April 
15, 1893, it was found impossible to dry 
her off, although every effort was made 
| to do so. The length of time between 
her previous and present calvings was 
fourteen months. In the meantime she 
had gone through the strain of the dairy 
test, had overcome a severe sickness in 
the test, had been brought from the 
West to the East and had not become 
thoroughly acclimated, and though per- 
sistent attempts were made to force her 
dry at this calving, all efforts were fruit- 
less, as she was giving from ten to thir- 
teen pounds of milk per day, for the last 
month, previous and up to dropping this 
calf; showing that she is most tenacious 
in her milking. She has never been dry 
since dropping her first calf. 

VALANCY E. Foyer, 

Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., June 24. 





Keep out of the clouds. Keep in the 
furrow. Love home as you love yourself. 
Love your country better than yourself. 
And the republic, made up of home build- 
ers and home-lovers, will always find, in 
time of distress or peril, either from ex- 
ternal or internal foes, swarming’ from 
those tranquil and beloved homes, vast 
armies, with zeal and courage unconquer- 
able, to maintain and victoriously defend 
its laws and its dignity, its constitution 





and its flag.—J. 8, Morton. 
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Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
BY Cc. 8. A. 

J. N. Newcomb & 
W. Newcomb, Gorham, are among 
the best farmers in this goodly 
town. The father has been in cattle 
trade more than forty years, the son 
having been associated with him for 
nearly half as long. For a few years 
past they have been handling horses. 
They have this season bought several 
lots of fine looking horses from Boston, 
weighing from 1000 to 1200 pounds. 

C. W. Chaplin, Gorham, has for eight 
or ten years raised sweet corn for the 
factory, two or three acres a year, which 
has averaged fully $60 anacre. In 1892 
he realized at the factory $188 from three 
acres, the best acre yielding $79 worth. 

A. P. Ayer, Windham, is among the 
progressive farmers and patrons of the 
town. He keeps from twelve to fifteen 
cows, supplying regular customers in 
Portland; for the past year he has been 
buying cream of his neighbors, working 
the product into his retail trade. 

F. N. Hawkes, farmer and milkman, 
Windham, keeps about. twenty cows 
selling his milk at wholesale to the 
Woodbury Bros, to be retailed in Port- 
land. Mr. H° this year has ten acres in 
Hungarian grass, of which he thinks 
highly as green or dry feed. 

C. H. Skinner, Raymond, has a Here- 
ford calf, white face with red around the 
eyes, white hind feet, tip of tail white, 
for which he wantsamate. When there 
was “money in oxen’? Raymond was 
famous for nice oxen and steers. But 
now, here as everywhere else, horses are 
taking the place of oxen, whether with 
favorable financial results in many cases 
is a question. Very few school districts 
in the State now has more oxen and 
steers than ‘“‘Raymond Hill District,” 
East Raymond. ~ 

Chas. Cole, one of the best. farmers in 
town, in whose family your correspon- 
dent found pleasant entertainment, has 
a pair of oxen, good ones, 74 feet in the 
line, and four pairs of smaller oxen and 
steers. Besides his farming Mr. Cole 
has for years past traded in stock and 
wool. 

George Foss has three or four pairs. 
He has within a few years raised three 
pairs that when young oxen dressed 
2600 pounds a pair. 

Fred Thorp and son, C. K. Thorp, still 
keep a good ox team, having at the 
present time four pairs all ages. The 
son is the master of Raymond Grange, 
one of the live Granges of the county. 

O. Jordan has a pair of nicely matched 
oxen, strong 7 feet, and two or three 
younger pairs. About twenty pairs of 
oxen and steers make this the ‘“‘banner’’ 
district in this year 1894, 

J. W. Churchill and son, W. L. Church- 
ill, have a good farm at North Raymond, 
and are among the progressive farmers 

of the town. The son has been away 

eaching, but much to the pleasure of 
the “old folks” has returned to the 
homestead and is a busy man, being 
Chairman of the Board of Selectmen 
and Supervisor of Schools. 

The East Raymond post office at Lane 
Bros’ store has been in the same name 
through father and sons for half a 
century. Orrin Lane of the fitm is Sec- 
retary of Raymond Grange. . 

Foster’s creamery, Dry, Mills, Gray, 
is a new butter factory of this year, hav- 
ing been started Feb. 11th, 1894. Mr. 
Foster was fortunate in obtaining the 
services of G. H. Hill, an experienced 
butter maker. The plant is a remarka- 
bly well arranged one, with capacity of 
half a ton aday. Sharple’s separator is 
used and cream is also bought of the 
farmers. 5S. W. Foster, proprietor of the 
creamery is contractor and builder in 
stone and brick work. He did the mason 
work at the Maine State College in 1892, 
also the same at the pulp mills at. Lis- 
bon Falls, Madison Bridge and Rumford 
Falls. Mr, F. isa lover of good oxen, 
and always has a few pairs on hand and 
for sale. For some years past he has 
handled abbut fifty pairs a year, some 
years twice that number. At the time 
of my call he had two pairs about eight 

feet, and a pair of nice three-year-old 
steers nearly seven feet in the line. His 
last year’s hay crop was about) ninety 
tons. He is this season building a silo 
of seventy-five tons capacity to be filled 
with ensilage corn. 

A pleasant call was made upon 8. W. 

& J. S. Ayer, New Gloucester, wide- 
awake and progressive dairymen. After 
having been in business out of the State 
some years, they have returned to the 
homestead, making dairying the special- 
ty of the farm. When they commenced 
four years since, their cows made about 
150 lbs. a year. Last year their herd of 
eleven pure bred and high grade Jer- 
seys made an average of 373 lbs. each, as 
shown by the records at the butter fac- 
tory. The yield from the herd last 
March was 486 lbs. A cow that does 
not make 10 lbs. a week is discarded. 
About half the herd are capable of 14 
Ibs. a week. The Messrs. Ayer, after 
experimenting with the various feeds, 
have settled down upon a ration of cot. 
ton seed, gluten meal and feed flour, 
about 6 quarts of the mixture a day. A 
strict account of all farm operations 
is kept, and your correspondent hopes 
that the readers of the Farmer may have 
the pleasure and benefit of facts and 
figures from this dairy. 

A pleasant Sabbath home, not for the 
first time, was found at the ‘‘Lower Cor- 
ner,” New Gloucester. The Congrega- 
tional church of which Rev. Mr. Mank, 
a native of Waldoboro, has been pastor 
since his graduation at Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has just finished a thor- 
ough repair of their church building, 
the repairs including several very at- 
tractive memorial windows. But not all 
were there, and your correspondent 
could not avoid a feeling of sadness amid 
the pleasures of the day, by the absence 
of the benignant presence and cordial 
greeting of the late A. C. Chandler, so 
well known, and so much missed in 
church, neighborhood and business 
circles. For some years past he has 
kept a herd of from 65 to 75 cows, sell- 
ing the milk at the New Gloucester 
Creamery. The son, A. C. Chandler Jr., 





Son, and A. 


has a nice herd of pure bred Holstiens, 
and at the time of my’call was in want 
of a bull to head the herd. 

A pleasant call was made at the farm 
of J. W. True, so well known in Pomo- 
logical matters, also a breeder of Jerseys 
and Berkshire swine. He has a very 
nice young orchard, which is well cared 
for, and is doing finely. 

The venerable New Gloucester orchard- 
ist, O. C. Nelson, whose‘crop some sea- 
sons has been about a thousand ,barrels 
of marketable apples, is so far doing his 
“‘spraying’”’ with hogs and sheep. 

C. E. & T. M. Merrill have a young 
orchard of about 1000 trees, Baldwin 
and Ben Davis, which is making rapid 
growth. They formerly sold nursery 
stock, but are now largely engaged in 


European markets. 

A pleasant chat was enjoyed with El- 
der Wm. Dumont, who has for a long 
time been the efficient leader of the New 
Gloucester Shakers. They have a 
“family” of about fifty or sixty, includ- 
ing workmen, &c. Sweet corn for seed 
and potatoes are the specialties as field 
crops, the labor being done with im- 
proved machinery. 

B, A. Barnard on the Col. J. P. Perley 
place keeps a large stock, including two 
pairs of large, nice oxen, and four horses 
among the largest and best in town, for 
lumbering as well as farm work. His 
red Polled Augus bull, bought something 
more than a year since, is proving a re- 
markably good stock getter. 

Mr. Thos. Smith, farmer and apple buy- 


hour was spent, thinks his 3-mos-old 
calf from the above animal is the best 
and the largest of his age that he ever 
saw. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BARN CELLARS. 

BY W. H. 
Mr. Editor: One correspondent in 
the last Crop Bulletin says this: “A 
barn or stable is as incomplete without 
acellar as without a roof.” I beg to 
suggest to our friend that he is mistaken, 
and that his mistake is not in the exag- 
geration of his comparison so much as 
in the thing itself. 
Several years ago I built a very nice 
barn, and as everybody then, much more 
so than now, had barn cellars on the 
brain, I must of course build according 
to the popular idea, so I put a cellar 
under the whole barn, eight and nine 
feet deep, and stoned itup inthe best 
possible manner with split stone. This 
cellar cost me four hundred dollars, 
and, although I say it myself, it was, and 
is, the best barn cellar I ever saw. If 
such athing were possible, this cellar 
would be dry. Now, with an experience 
of more than twenty years with such 
a cellar, ] ought to be able to find out 
something of the merit and demerit of 
a barn cellar, and I don’t hesitate to say 
that the demerits far outweigh. 
They are the most perfect catch-alls 
imaginable. If you get hold of anything 
you don’t know what else to do with, 
whether of value or no value, you stick 
it into the barn cellar, and in a short 
time itis wholly lumbered up with all 
manner of cultch. Ifa pious fit comes 
over you, and you proceed to clean out 
this Augean stable, in a short time it is 
found again inthe same predicament; 
you cannot go into it without stumbling 
over something, and if there is anything 
there you want you never can find it. 
A barn cellar is always damp. The 


VINTON. 


manure in it will make it so if 
otherwise it would be fairly dry, 
and hence is no place in which to 


store any farm machinery; and there 
is no farming tool which should be 
put into a barn cellar for asingle day. 
For the time manure is at the barn, 
which in good farming need not be 
much, the cellar is a good place to 
keep it, so far asthe manure itself is 
concerned, but so faras the barn and 
everything in it is concerned it is nota 
good place. The cows, milk, hay, cattle, 
horses, sheep, carriages, and anything 
and everything in the barn is affected 
more or less by the fumes arising from a 
pile of green manure in thecellar. And 
if by any possibility you make the floors 
so tight that these fumes cannot get 
through, then they will go up on the 
outside and stand before the door wait- 
ing for you to open it, and soon as you 
do open it they will go in before you do. 

No. with my experience and observa- 
tio: . »w, if I were to build a thousand 
barns I would not havea cellar under 
one of them. 

Gray. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A party of old people met at the home 
of Mr. Isaac Dunning of West Charles- 
ton, on June 9th, consisting of nine per- 
sons: Mr. Isaac Dunning and wife, Mr. 
John Abbot and wife, Mr. Theo. Sanborn, 
Mr. S. Sanborn, Mr. and Mrs. S. Tilton, 
and Mrs. S. Brown, all but the latter liv- 
ing within a mile of Mr. Dunning; their 
aggregate age was 701 years and 2 
months. 

O. B. McKechnie of Dover, has a fine 
inbred Wilkes colt, stallion, dark bay, 
two years old, weighs over 900 pounds. 
He has three strains of Wilkes blood pret- 
ty close up. He shows a 40 clip now. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW THE GOOD TEMPLARS’ HALL AT 
WREST BATH HAPPENED TO BE BUILT. 
BY G. T. STORER. 

The West Bath Lodge of Good Tem- 
plars was instituted the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1887, with eleven charter members, 
and was temporarily located in the 
school house. Wishing to secure per- 
manent and more commodious quarters, 
tried to hire the Grange Hall one even- 
ing of each week, but failed. The com- 
mittee who had charge of this matter 
hinted that the Good Templars would 
build a hall of their own, and drew from 
their opponents the sneering remark, 
“Let us see you get it.” This was 
enough. The lodge immediately called 
a special meeting, instructing their com- 
mittee to buy a suitable building spot 
and erect ahall. How well they suc- 
ceeded the following will show. With- 
in threé months from this date the lodge 
had removed into its new quarters, a 
brief description of which will doubtless 
be of interest to all friends of the order. 





the apple trade, shipping directly to} 


er, at whose house a pleasant dinner |'N 


The hall is two stories high, nicely 
though plainly finished, with dining 
room and kitchen occupying the entire 
lower floor, the latter being supplied 


the culinary art. The upper floor is 
used as the lodge room and is cunstruct- 
ed strictly in accordance with the plan 
as laid down in the ritual, andis one of 
the finest in Maine. In addition to this, 
in the stone basement beneath, six horse 
stalls were built for the accommodation 
of its members or visitors. The exterior 
of the hall is painted white, and is by far 
the largest in the town, and stands a 
living example of Yankee grit and per- 
serverance, and an honor to the ledge. 





FAIRS TO OCCUR. 





Aroostook County Agricultural Society—At 
Houlton, Sept. 12th and 13th. 

An n Agricultural Society—At Liver- 

. Aug. 28th, 29th and 30th. 

Hollis oy - 9 Society—At 

uxton, Sept. 4th, 5thand 6th. 

Baldwin and Sebago Lake View Agricultural 
Asse epen— As t Sebago, Oct. 9th, 10th 


an . 

Central Washington Agricultural Socjety— 
Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

Om land Farmers’ Club—Sept. 26th and 

2h. 

Eastern State Fair—At Bangor, August 28th, 
29th, 30th and 31st. : 

t Somerset icultural Society—At Hart- 
land, Sept. 11th and 12th. ; 

East Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association—At East Pittston, Sept. 12th, 
13th and 14th. * seas 

Hancock County Fair Association—At Wy- 
man Park, Ellsworth, Sept. 11th, 12th and 


ricultural and Horticultural Socie- 

amariscotta, Sept. 18th, 19th and 

Maine State Fair—At Lewiston, Sept. 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. | : 

North Waspington Agricultural Society—At 


Lakeside Park, Sept. 4th, 5th and 6th, | 
North Waldo Agricultural Society—At Unity, 


13th. 
Lincoln 

ty—At 

20th. 


Sept. 25th and 26th. — ; 
orth Franklin Agricultural Society—At 
Phillips, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

North Oxfor 


Agricaivarel Society—At An- 
dover, Sept. 26th and 27th. . 
Oxford = oy Agricultural Society—On 
the grounds between Norway and South 
Paris villages, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. | 
Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 
saat Cornish, August 28th, 29th and 
th. 
South Kennebec Agricultural Society—At 
South Windsor, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Somerset Central Agricultural Society—At 
Skowhegan, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 
Bopety—As Topsham, Oc*. 9th, 10th and 
th. 
West Penobscot Agricultural Society—At 
Exeter, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. e 
Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 
On ee rounds in Monroe, Sept. 11th, 12th 
an th. 
Waldo Connty Agricultural Society—Sept. 
25th and 26th. , ; 
Washington County Agricultural Society—At 
Pembroke, Sept. 12th and 13th. : 
West Washington Agricultural Society—At 
Cheryyfield Park, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 
West Oxford Agricultural Society—On the 
grounds at Fryeburg, Sept. 25th, 26th aud 


27th. 
York County Agricultural Society—At the 


Saco Driving Park, Aug. 28th, 29th, 30th 
and 31st. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 





‘‘When is a women not a women, Mc- 
Corkle?” ‘Can’t say, McCrackle.”’ 
‘*‘When she is a mail clerk.” 

Nothing Strange. 
Intelligent people, who realize the 
important part the blood holds in keep- 
ing the body in a normal condition, find 
nothing strange in the number of dis- 
eases Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. 
So many troubles result from impure 
blood, the best way to treat them is 
through the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
vitalizes the blood. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent consti- 
pation. 

Struggling Artist—‘‘At the rates you 
pay I would soon starve to death.” 
Dealer—‘‘Vell, ven you are det I can zell 
your bictures vat I haf at a good profit.” 

“One of my sick headaches,” you will 
hear people frequently say, as if the com- 
plaint was hopelessly incurable. Asa 
matter of fact, Ayer’s Pills not only re- 
lieve sick headache but effectually re- 
move the cause of this distressing com- 
plaint, and so bring about a permanent 
cure. 

‘‘What made you give that mendicant 
money?” ‘It was a cause that appealed 
to my sympathies,”’ replied the convivial 
man. ‘He didn’t have the smell of 
liquor usual with his class.’’ ‘‘I noticed 
that. It’s why I felt sorry for him.” 

To restore gray hair to its natural 
color as in youth, cause it to grow abun- 
dant and strong, there is no better prepa- 
ration than Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

“Talking of killing that elephant in 
Central Park reminds me of a baby that 
was fed on elephant’s milk and gained 


twenty pounds in a week.” ‘Good gra- 
cious, whose baby was it?” “The 
elephant’s.”’ 


“T have had a troublesome Cough for 
more than five years, and had the ad- 
vice of three of the most skilled physi- 
cians; but I found nothing to relieve and 
cure me till I used Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. 

Mrs. Groree A, ROBBINS, 
‘Riverside, Me.” 

“‘What is Congress talking about now, 
dear?’ said Mrs. Dukane to her husband 
who was reading the paper. ‘About all 
the time, love,’ was the comprehensive 
reply. 

All disorders caused by a bilious state 
of the system can be cured by using Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills. No pain, griping 
or discomfort attending their use. Try 
them. 

She—‘“'The Germans have a proverb 
that the wicked sing no songs.”” He— 
Quite right. Their punishment consists 
in having to listen.” 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
Vrhen she becaine Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Fussy Passenger—‘‘Why does your 
company insist that passengers must 
purchase tickets before entering the 
train? Are they afraid that if we pay 
money to you you will steal it?’ Con- 
ductor—(with dignity)—‘Certainly not. 
They are afraid that the train may run 
off the track before I can get around.” 





: a 
There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
be incurable. Fora at many years doctors 
ronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
ocal remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it in- 
curable. Science has proven catarrh to be a 
constitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure 
on the market, It is taken internally in doses 
from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any caseit fails to cure. Send for circu- 
lars and testimonials. Address, 
<: F. J, Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 
SF Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





Phrenologist—-“‘ Your bump of imagin- 
ation is abnormally large, sir. You 
should write poetry.” Citizen—“I do 
write poetry. Only yesterday I took a 
poem to an editor, and that bump you 
are feeling is where he hit me. - Don’t 
bear on so hard.” 





Do not let the sun’s rays fall directly 
upon a mirror. They cause cloudy spots 





to_appear which cannot be removed. 


with all modern appliances known to. 





Choice Miscellany. 


THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 











We have got a new schoolhouse in our town to- 
da: 


iy. . 
It is stately, and high, and the people all say 
That few are the cities in which you can fina 
A building more perfectly pianned or desigaet 
Its windows are arched; its doorways are tall; 
The ceilings are frescoed in every wide hall; 
In the classrooms the seats and the desks are 
the best, 
And all things invite you to comfort and rest. 
Of course I admire it, as all others do. 
It certainly looks so spick and span new; 
And yet as I pass it sometimes, and I hear 
The voices of children, there fall on my ear 
Faint echoes of sounds from the shadowy past, 
And, tistag Uetose me, the vision is cast 
Of a little schoolhouse that to me has aye 
seemed 
As beauteous as aught of which boy ever 
dreamed. 


It stood on the side of an old country lane; 
The logs it was built of were rough and were 


plain; 
Its windows were small, and its ceiling was low, 
But through spring and winter, ‘mid sunshine 
and snow, 
That old-fashioned room was to us a delight, 
And all things around us were merry and 
bright— 
The song of the birds in the tall, leafy trees, 
The katydid's chirp and the murmur of bees. 


How we raced and we chased when the squir- 
rels were out! 

How the woods and the hills reechoed our 
shout! 

Oh, the trees that we climbed when the nutting 
days came! 

The sunsets we watched set the mountain 
aflame, 

The crisp time of frost, and the snowballing 
hours, : 

The search in the woods for the early spring 
flowers. 

The cup of our happiness surely was full, 

As we scampered each day to and from that old 
school. 

And oe are the children who played with us 
then 

Not children are they, but grown women and 
men. 

They have passed from our sight—we know 
them no more— 

But in dreams we oft think of the school days 
of yore, 

And con the old lessons and figure old sums, 

And long for the time when the glad recess 
comes. 

And forgetting our failures, our sorrow, our 


Believe we are boys and are girls again. 


The school in our town cost of money a pile. 

It possesses a fine architectural style; 

It has all the improvements—piano to boot; 

It teaches the languages, square and cube 
root. 

Of course I admire it, as all others do; 

It certainly looks so spick and span new. 

But my love still goes out ina stream that is 


bread 
To the little schoolhouse on the old country 
—John V. Hood, in Golden Days. 
HE OBEYED ORDERS. 


Fighting Appeared to pe Right in His 
Line of Business. . 

There isa man in this town who has 
a male servant who is more faithful 
than any dog that was ever born. 

He never questions an order. If the 
man was to tell him to walk down to 
the foot of Main street and jump off a 
dock he would do the walking and the 
jumping with a simple and unquestion- 
ing faith. 

The other day a friend of the man 
came into his office and asked the man 
to lend him his servant for a short 
time. The friend wanted a package 
which he had left at his house. 

The package was too valuable to in- 
trust to a messenger boy and he was 
too busy to go after it himself. 

The man loaned the servant and his 
friend gave him theses instructions: 
“Now, John, I want you to go up to 
my house and walk right up the front 
steps. The door will be open and you 
goright up-stairs) My roomis at the 
head of the stairs. You goinand you 
will find a big package on my dresser. 
That's the package I want, and, if you 
get back in an hour, I will give you a 
dollar.” 

The male servant listened attentive- 
ly, and said that he understood his in- 
structions. He hustled out, and in less 
than an hour returned with the pack- 
age. 

He was not in very good shape. 

His face was bruised and his coat 
wastorn. One of his eyes was black- 
ened and the skin was off the knuckles 
of his right hand. 

“Great Cesar, John!’ exclaimed his 
employer. ‘‘What have you been 
doing?”’ 

“Been in a fight,” replied John, 
grimly. 

“What were you fighting about?” 

“Fellow up at that man’s house.” 

“With whom?” 

“Why,” said John, in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact way, “the didn’t want me to 
walk up the front steps) They had just 
been painted.” 

‘Well, why did you walk up them 
then?” 

John looked reproachfully at his em- 
ployer. 

“Didn’t you tell me to go up the 
front steps for that package?” he asked 

“Yes, but——” 

“They hain’t no but aboutit. You 
told me to go up them front steps, and 
I went up’em, paint or no paint. I 
had to fight the coachman, but I went 
up.” 

‘He seems to have given youa pretty 
hard fight,’’ ventured the employer. 

“Huh!” sniffed John, contemptuous 





ly, “it wasn’t a patch on the one 
the housekeeper and chmbermaid 
gimme.”’ 


The man began to get alarmed. 

“Do you mean to say you fought 
everybody in that house?’’ he asked, 
severely. 

“I dunno,” replied John, gravely. 
“T licked the coachman, and the house- 
keeper, and the chambermaid, and the 
cook, If there was any one else, I 
didn’t have no truck with them, but,”’ 
he added, etemphenty. “I got the 
packa, and I done what I was told, 
and I'll go back and lick the rest of the 
folks if you say so.’’—Buffalo Express. 





It Is Well to Remember 

That adress for the kitchen in hot 
summer weather should be made 
‘Mother Hubbard” style, with turn- 
over collar, large sleeves and belt in at 
she waist. When washed (it will wash 
f carefully done) starch very slightly, 
must enough to give it body. 

That if one gets much heated while 
sooking, wetting the face, and espe- 
tially the wrists, with quite warm wa- 
er (not cold) has a wonderfully cooling 
2ffect. 

That in making cake, or in any cook- 
ng, it is a great help to get everything 
together before beginning to work. 

That the cooler eggs are kept, the 
quicker and lighter they beat up. 

That it pays to line cake tins with 
buttered paper, as the cake never sticks 
to the pan.—Good Housekeeping. 





—Many 8 man is mad in certain in- 
stances, and goes through life without 
having it perceived. For example, a 
madness has seized a person of suppos- 


aa ee way. and the person 
it a crime ever to pray, it 





NOW THEY’RE USELESS. 


Origin of Many Items of Dress Which are 
To-Day C id d Superfi 

What is the origin of the narrow 
band of ribbon which is around all of 
our hats—whether tall or silk hats, 
hard-felt hat, ‘-wide-awake,” straw 
hat, etc. 

To answer this question we must go 
back to early days, and we shall see 
that representations of very ancient 
hats show them to have been made of 
some soft material. In order to make 
the hat fit the cranium, a cord was 
fastened round it, so as to admit of the 
hat being tied upon the head. This 
ancient device—useful in its time—has 
survived up to the present day, al- 
though it is now quite useless, except 
in the modified way of indicating, by 
specially colored ribbon on a straw hat, 
membership in a certain club or society. 

In some hats, which are badly made, 
the original use of the band has been 
entirely altered, and it now serves to 
hide a join between the crown and the 
brim of the hat. Perhaps the strings 
of a Scotch cap show most plainly the 
now useless employment of a once use- 
ful device. 

Again, why are cockades and similar 
ornaments worn on the left side of a 
hat? The reason is simple but of very 
ancient date. These ornaments are de- 
scended from the larger ones, such as 





plumes, etc., which were also worn on | 


the left side of the hat. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the cavalier’s plume. 

Now, men who originally carned 
such ornaments in their hats also car- 
ried a sword by their side, which had 


often to be used in the right hand; a} 
large projection on the right side of | 


the hat would have interfered with a 


free use of the sword—hence the orna- | 


ment was placed on the left of the hat, 
and this position is still adhered to, 
although it is no longer useful. The 


same reason also explains why hats are | 
cocked, if cocked at all, toward the left | 


side of the head. 

What is the meaning of the nick of 
the collar in our coats and in many of 
our waistcoats? In rougher times than 
our own men were glad to turn up and 
button the collars of both coat and 
waistcoat, as we do now with certain 
coats—not, however, with our still- 
nicked waistcoats. 

Yet this nick is cut in our dress coats, 
and in many other coats and waist- 
coats where its presence is of no use 
whatever—owing toits position—not to 
mention the fact that in these coats no 
buttons are provided underneath the 
collar. 

We probably all know that the two 
now useless buttons at the back of our 
coats were once of real service when 
men rode on horseback, of necessity, 
much more often than wedo. These 
buttons then served to fasten back the 
tails of the coat, so as to give free play 
tothe legs of a horseman. But all our 
tail-coats still show these buttons 
which are quite useless ‘to us. 

Take the folds of the cloth adjacent 
to the entrance of the tail pockets of a 
frock-coat, and of others. Years ago, 
these plaits or folds were richly em- 
broidered flaps over such vertical pock- 
ets, and could be buttoned for safety. 

Nowadays these folds are of no use 
to us; indeed, they serve to guide the 
hand of a pickpocket with ease, and 
only by the sense of touch. We may 
still see these ornamented flaps with 
dummy buttons on the tails of coats 
worn by our Coldstream guards. 

Look at the braiding, with flapping 
‘dogs’ ears” at each end of each braid, 
which we see across the breast of a mil- 
itary officer’s undress tunic. Once upon 
a time these braids were cords which 
fastened the tunic. But they still ex- 
ist upon tunics, which are fastened 
down the center by unseen hooks. 

Nearly every coat we wear has either 
one or more seams stitched—quite use- 
lessly—round the sleeves a few inches 
from the wrist. Some have a piece of 
braid instead of an imitation seam. 

This item of dress is a survival of the 
times when men habitually turned back 
and buttoned the cuffs of a coat sleeve. 
Many of the coats so used were made of 
very expensive material, and then the 
turning back of the cuff was of some 
use. Nowadays, with one or two excep- 
tions, there remains only the useless 
ghost of a once useful detail of dress. 

Top boots: why the turned-down up- 
per part stained brown? These riding 
boots were originally made to come 
above and protect the knee, and the 
upper part was loosely turned down for 
ease, and as the inside of the boot was 
of unblacked leather, so it looked 
brown. But the modern top ‘boot 
serves no such useful purpose, for its 
turned-down part is a fixture—and use- 
less. But we see its orign. 

Numerous other instances might be 
quoted or now useless items of dress 


which were once useful. In many cases | 


it iseasy to trace the origin of these, 
for old prints of costumes will often 
show us the original meaning and the 
real purpose of curious items of our 
every-day clothing.—London Tit-Bits 


Skins of Fruit. 

The skins of fruit should never be 
eaten, not because they are not palata- 
ble or digestible, or are unhealthy in 
themselves, but on account of the dan- 
ger arising from microbes which have 
penetrated into the covering of the 
fruit. Everybody has noticed that at 
times a slight scratch will create a con- 
siderable sore on the human body. It 
is generally ascribed to an unhealthy 
condition of the blood, but a clear mi- 
croscopical examination will show that 
itis due to the presence of microbes 
thus introduced into the system. So 
with an apple, a peach, a pear or a 
grape. The fruit may be perfectly 
sound and healthy, but on the skin or 
covering may be microbes which, in- 
troduced into the human system, will 
breed disease. These germs are not 
uncommon, neither are they always 
present. It is possible to eat this cov. 
ering without injury, but the danger is 
such that it is best not to incur the 
yisk.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





—ouisa of Savoy, the mother of 
Francis I., was the widow who made 
life a burden for the great Constable 
Bourbon. She determined to marry 
him, but he had no idea of being yoked 
toa lady many years his senior and 
whom he did not like, so declined the 
honor. With the perseverance of her 
sex she did not allow such a trifle as 
a peremptory refusal to daunt her, and 
at once proceeded in her efforts to re- 
duce the constable to a marrying frame 
of mind. He was persecuted, deprived 
of his dignities and finally driven in 
disgrace from the kingdom, but such 
was Louisa’s devotion that at every 
step in the process he was informed 
that she was ready to relent and ac- 
cept his hand. He never offered it. 


—TasmZMfi Gkports hops, fruit in 
great qusatities, and 





EVERY INCH A DUKE. 


The Amateur Traveler Meets a Man of 
Noble Bearing. 

The amateur traveler, as his friends 
call him, was in a meditative frame of 
mind, and everyone knew that over the 
second cup of black coffee which fol- 
lowed his dinner he was thinking of 
some foreign land. By that mysterious 
principle of thought-transference which 
everybody knows nothing about, some- 
one asked: “Did you ever see a live 
duke at home?” 
Yes,” he said. “I was just thinking 
about one duke I saw. I had driven 
out from Palermo to the races at La 
Favorita, where in an amphitheater of 
great mountains the Sicilian nobility 
had gathered to see some bad racing. 
It was one of the most beautiful spots 
onearth. The great mountains hemmed 
about a level plain, and it seemed too 
grand for horseracing. But then, 
it was not real racing, you know, 
only a weak imitation, which 
really did not detract from the sublim- 
ity of the place, but gave people an ex- 
cuse for being there. We were driving 
back after the races through the Corso, 
where up and down the Sicilian great 
men passed one another, when, swing- 
ing up the broad way, I saw a carriage, 
the panels of which blazed with ar- 
morial bearings. It was of an ancient 
and most respectable make, and was 
drawn by four white horses, on two of 
which were postillions in liveries of 
| blue and silver. On the box, with 
| folded arms, sat two footmen in the 
| same livery, and on the footboard be- 
| hind were two more, all four with 





| cocked hats and white, curling wigs. 
On the blue velvet cushions of the car- 
riage reclined an old man, with a 
snow-white imperial and mustache. 
He was heavy of face and figure, and 
from beneath drooping eyelids luster- 
| less eyes looked out as if upon a world 
in which he had seen nothing except 
satiety. His forehead was high, his 
nose aquiline and his whole air one of 
aristocratic repose. 

“It was a strong face and one to be 
remembered. I cansee it now rising 
through the mists of memory above 
those of kings and princes. As the 
carriage swept by and was lost 
in the throng of the crowded 
Corso, I asked my driver. ‘Who 
was that?’ ‘The duke de la ——’ he an- 
swered. It wasan ancient name, long 
known in Italy, and I speculated, as I 
drove up and down, -upon what that 
man might have accomplished had he 
not been born a duke. 

“That night, at the Hotel de France, 
I remarked that I had seen the duke 
that day in the Corso, for his strong 
face was in my mind. The company, 
two or thfee of the old Sicilians and an 
Englishman, long resistent, laughed, 
and one said: ‘Oh, yes, asclever a man 
as you would want to meet except for 
his dukedom.’ 

** ‘How is that?’ 

‘“*Why he was a poor peasant boy 
who worked like fits, and finally made 
a fortune by inventing a new kind of 
chewing-gum. He put his money in 
railroad contracts, and made more. 
Then he bought the De la estate, 
and in those days the title went with 
the estate, so he is the duke, as you see 
him. The last of the De la ——’s have 
long since slept in their family se- 
pulchre, but for energy and ability I 
will match this chewing-gum man 
against anyone of them that ever 
lived.”—N. Y Tribune. 








THE JAVANESE BAT. 


fhe Fig Fruit Took Wings and Flew 
way. 

On the island of Java there are sc 
many wonderful things that one ie 
never astonished at anything, only curi- 
ous to find out all one can about all that 
is new and strange. 

A traveler was struck, the morning 
after his arrival, by the odd appearance 
of afig tree. It seemed to be loaded 
with a very large and dark fruit, hang- 
ing, not singly or in clusters, but ip 
rows as closely as figs are packed in a 
box for transportation, from the lower 
sides of all its branches, filling them 
trunk to tip. 

The traveler intended to ask his host 
about this new sort of fig, but darkness 
fell before he had had opportunity te 
doso. There are nolong twilights in 
the tropics, but night follows quickly 
upon day. So, almost as soon as the 
sun was below the horizon our traveler 
was bewildered by seeing the fruit of 
the fig tree apparently begin to pluck 
itself, while the air was fanned by a 
multitude of softly-flapping wings. 

The queer-looking fruit was, in fact, 
no fruit, but an immense colony of the 


great Javanese bat known as the ka- 
long. During the daylight the bats 
hang suspended. heads downward, by 
their hind claws, but when the night 
comes they start out upon their flights 
in quest of food. The kalong is detest- 
ed by the inhabitants of Java because 
one of the bats will devour or otherwise 
destroy in one night fruit enough to be 
a week's supply for food for a hungry 
man, and this isa matter of importance. 


even in so fruitful a land as Java. Ac- 
cordingly bat-hunting, though not an 
exciting. is a favorite amusement for 
moonlight nights. The slow, steady 
flight of the kalong is watched until it 
descends upon a fruit tree, and then a 
discharge,of small shot will bring it to 
the ground. When its wings are spread 
the kalong measures about five and a 
half feet from tip to tip, while its head 
and body are more than a foot in length. 


—Goldthwaite’s Geographical Maga- 
zine. 
Chinese women do up their hair once 


a month, and sleep with their heads in 
boxes. 


It Touches 
the Spot. 


T sl cco 
goes to the right | 
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Commencing June 1894, Steamer 


DELLA CoLLins will leave Augusta at | P. M 
Hallowell at 1.30. connecting with the new 
and elegant Steamers 


Kenn 
Saal 


Leaving Gardiner at 3 P. M., Richmond 
4.20, Bath 6, Popham Beach at 7, daily, (Sun 
days excepted) for Boston. - 
ETURNING, will leave Lincoln's Wharf 
Boston, every evening (except Sundays) at ¢ 
o’clock for landings on the Kennebec river 
Passengers arrive at Bath in season to con 
nect with early morning trains for al po nts 
on Maine Centra! and Knox & Lincoln 








\ 


also with steamers for Boothbay and adjacent 
islands. 

Fares from Augusta, Hallowell and Gardi 
ner, $2.00; Richmend, $1.75; Bath, $1.6 
Staterooms, $1.00, except for a few large 
ones. Meals 50c. We sell excursion tickets 
on Saturdays, good to return the following 


Monday, at reduced rates. 
Jas. B. Drake, President 


AGENTS prime PARTRIDGE, Augusta 


imgAM FuLuer, Hallow: 
W. J. Turner, Gardiner - 
Sarsaparilla 


is only a pleasant sounding name for 
The ingredients not 
1 re 


a disease fighter. 
mentioned accomplish all the goo 
sults. Hence we stick to the old name 
L. F. Atwood’s Medicine for ow 
blood purifier and it does the good work 
just the same. . ‘‘ The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 


36 cents a bottle everywhere. 
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CATO RASA 
: “a” Grade, 
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. 80,000 of these vehicies bav 
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of testimonials, they 


— 30. are 
ARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, & 


ALLIANCE 





Medical skill can no more 
replace a lost lung than a lost 
leg. But 


Consumption 


in its early stages yields to the 
right kind of treatment. Plain 
cod liver oil is nasty to take 
and likely to upset the stomach. 





is palatable. It contains Ozone, the life- 
giving principle of sea air, and Guaiacol, 
made from the resin of beech trees. 
That is why it cures diseases of the 
lun It produces a great appetite, too, 
and is t to take. 

Send for Book on Ozone, mailed free. 


Tuition and 





CITY OF AUGUSTA: 


Collector's Notice 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
N taxes assessed on the polls 1 estay 


an were 
of the city of Augusta for the year 154, 


committed to J. R. Townsend, Collectio, 
said city, on the 21st day of Ju ee said 
That by a vote of the City Council © cid 
city, said taxes are due and payable (© fay 
Collector on the 20th day of September, oy 
and that an abatement, or discount © 24 
er cent. will be allowed on all taxes” vi) 
or the year 1894, which shal! be volwl™ ch 
aid to said Collector on or before tH®.1'h, 
ay of August, 1894, and interest Vaid 
added to all of sdid taxes remaining 


2 1894, from that date. 
September 20th, “RB. Towngenn, ( alle tor 
Augusta, June 22, 1894. st: 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL 
snes feort books. basin, Jot oar vf 








iron, tin and ga- 
.ena. 


Prepared by T. A. Slocum Co., New York. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 5, 1894. 





Woman's Department. 


| GARDEN OF LONG, LONG AGO. 
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azing through— 

beauty which my early childhood 


view, 
a the cir 
mind Is g 


g fairyland of 
ew, 
3 so the purest, sweetest flowers and the 


frest mosses grew. 


1s were stiffiy outlined by a bordering 


so 


1 oe 

me Lowey beds flashed brightly with marigold 
nd phlox, 

wile the grapevines grew precis@ly, in a fash- 
pn orthodox, 

ieee the crafty cunning of each spoilt: g 


two-legg'd fox. 


toan see the drooping pear tree, stooping low 
to touch the ground, 

god deposit ripened sweetness where it soonest 
could be found; 

Wile the honey bees grew heavy, as they 
circled round and round, 
clapped their wings in soft applause, with 

hazy, happy sound. 

currants flashed to crimson ‘neath the 


prightness of the sun, 
Potil, all red and rosy, they shook their heads 


for fan, 

Ant tumbled off demurely in the green grass, 
one by one, 

qo wait until the childrén adown the pathway 
run. 

4nd then—the very best of all—the merry little 
brook 


Mat dashed along and splashed along with 
circling curve and crook, 

Yet held its little mirrors where the lilies bent 
to look, 

4nd gave us tiny comcerts from & natural music 
book. 


si tell myself the story, my ‘:eart is all aglow 

With reverberating pleasures, that from the 
mem'ry grow, 

gol write down glimpses of {t, that others, too, 
may know, 

he sweetness and completeness of the distant 
long ago. 
—Alice Crary, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





TWO YOUNG WOMEN. 


You remember Miss Willard said there 
were two things that made life worth 
living, one was the love of God and the 
other was some steady, continuous work 
tosome greatend, I think the ideal of 
work has been changed and enlarged in 
the last five years. I remember being 
impressed some years ago by a lady who 
said that her constant prayer was, ‘Oh 
God, widen my ideals.” I think that is 
aprayer we all need to pray, and when 
we get a new idea we ought to be very 
thankful. 

Inthe old days they would say of a 
girl, “Is she a good girl?” Nowadays 
they say, “Is she a girl that is good for 
something?’ and I think we should 
modify our ideals according to that 
idea. I don’t mean good for very much, 
all girls cannot be good for very much, 
they have not the time or strength or 
brains, but certainly there is not a girl 
born thatis not good for something. 
Perhaps the old convent idea was the 
foundation of the former idea of what 
girls should be. In these days girls are 
thinking and reading a great deal more 
about citizenship, are beginning to see 
that even girls must be good for some 
one particular thing. 

Iused to belong to a society called 
the “Prig Society,” and one of the rules 
was that you had to deny yourself every 
day; it was a good rule, but it made 
prigs ofus. I am sure thatrule is not so 
good as if we had denied gurselves some 
definite thing for the good of some work. 

I think that a girl’s first duty is her 
home and her family and her people 
about her, but I think she must also feel 
thatshe should sacrifice to other and 
wider things. If we belong to a com- 
munity we get the advantages that come 
from living in it, and I think we all 
ought to feel that we belong to the com- 
munity, and that part of our time and 
talent belong to that community just as 
much as to our friends and families. 
There comes a time in every girl’s life 
when she has to look about her and see 
what it is she ought to do. I had the 
great privilege of receiving, a few years 
ago, a letter from Miss Olive Schreiner, 
ofwhom you all know as the author of 
“An African Farm.” She said I hope you 
won't drift asso many women do. All 
hen have some one thing that they are 
interested in, and even if it is only horse- 
tacing, they make a thorough thing of it, 
but the trouble with women is that they 
drift along, they do first one duty then 
another; they don’t look at their lives as 
iwhole, they don’t look ahead and plan 
out their lives; they only look at things 
by little bits at a time and they do not 
have the larger outlook that men have. 
She said that woman could accomplish 


0 much if she would only face the facts 
of her life as a whole. 

Then there is another thing. A great 
many girls are so happily situated that 


they don’t have to work for their own 
living. I do not think that excuses any- 
body from working. Ithink people who 
have money that comes front their fathers 
grandfathers, ought to consider that 
‘ey ave being paid a salary to do some 
Work in the world, that these salaries 
we given usin trust, and that we only 
deserve them as long as we do some real 
Work for the world. I think the busi- 
tess girls are very often to be envied, be- 
‘ause they must have such splendid con- 
“lences. They can say, ‘‘Well, [am do- 
ng Something, and if I die there won’t 
*somuch done in the world,” while 
girls in the home sometimes say, ‘‘There 
Would be no less work done if I died.” 
That is what every girl ought to make 


for herself, a work that would be missed 
ifshe died. 


Now, if a girl is looking for work and 


om to do it, I know of nothing that 

*rs such splendid opportunities as this 
’mperance work. It is a work, it seems 
t me, that is allied with every other re- 
form, and any girl who has done any 
‘mount of work in a particular field, 
saa feel that this temperance re- 
eg more needed than almost any- 
om ler energies and talents. If she 
am take up one side of it she can 
on: she can at least make her- 
~v intelligent. I was talking toa young 
“tglishman the other day. He said, 


‘sam your young people need is in- 
— knowledge on the subject. 
ine “te want so much sentiment, but 
- hard facts, the kind of facts that 
genoa us politicians, that will 
a you know what you are 
the about, make us think you know 
Politic 


tn al economy af the State.” At 
7 rate, that is one thing that any and 
*ry girl can do; she can educate her- 
> find out all there is to find out on 





the subject. But I only wanted to say 
just a few words about this ideal of 
work, and particularly for girls, that 
they should feel that they belong not 
only to this, but to a wider community, 
and that there is before them a wider 
work, the work of citizenship, and that 
is not only inthe four walls of their 
homes, 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Boil the trout, dish them on a very 
hot dish, and pour the following sauce 
round: Mix with halfa pint of good 
brown stock a wineglass of Burgundy, 
a spoonful of anchovy butter, a table- 
spoonful of minced parsley, season with 
pepper and salt and reheat. 

If the color is taken out of a dress in 
spots by acid, it can be restored by first 
wetting with liquid ammonia to kl the 
acid, and afterwards with chloroform to 
bring back the color. If the color is de- 
stroyed by an alkali, wet first with acid 
and afterwards with chloroform. 

Drill will again be a very fashionable 
material in white, china and navy blue; 
but the newest drills are striped with 
colors. The stripes are very narrow and 
in various colors on a neutral-tinted 
ground. Even the satteens are brought 
out with designs and colorings that sug- 
gest moire, broche, and other rich silks, 
and are in dark colors suitable to mat- 
ronly wearers. 

A professional cook, who’ has been 
about a good deal, says that New York 
cooks spend more money for gas and 
centre tables than any people on the con- 
tinent. The kitchens that are not in 
“the cellar” look into gray court-yards 
or gloomy air-shafts, necessitating “gas 
all day’ and kitchen centre table. The 
position of the table saves the wall. In 
the best houses it is considered good 
economy to varnish or paint the walls. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 


MINUTE PuppING. Boil three pints 
sweet milk with one pint water, add one 
teaspoonful salt and stir in graham flour 
until a little thicker than when water is 
used alone. Cook fifteen minutes. Eat 
with sugar and cream, or with maple 
syrup. 

BATTER BREAD. Soak a teacupful of 
bread crumbs in a pint of milk until 
very soft, then add two well beaten 
eggs, one tablespoonful melted lard or 
butter, one teaspoonful salt, two teacup- 
fuls corn meal and one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, Stir all to- 
gether and bake in a shallow pan. 

Rusk Puppine. Heat dry, stale 
bread in the oven until hard, then roll 
fine and soak in milk until swollen, 
afterwards adding sugar and a couple of 
well beaten eggs, a pinch of salt and 
baking. Chopped sweet apples are an 
addition. Eat with milk or cream and 
sugar. 

VINEGAR Pie. One teacupful each of 
water, vinegar and sugar. Place them 
over the fire and when boiling, add one 
tablespoonful each of cornstarch, previ- 
ously moistened with water and butter. 
Cook three minutes, set off and stir in 
half a teaspoonful lemon extract. Bake 
with both upper and lower crust. 

RAISED DovGuNuts. To a quart of 
flour add yeast as for bread, and while 
warm stir into it one teacupful sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls melted butter or 
lard, two eggs, one teaspoonful cinna- 
mon. Let it rise over night and knead 
again in the morning. In half an hour 
it will be light enough to roll out and 
bake. As taken from the kettle sift 
with powdered sugar. 

CorrEE CAKE. One teacupful each 
of clear, strong coffee, sugar and molas- 
ses, one-half teacupful butter, two eggs, 
three teacupfuls flour, one nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves 
and allspice, one-half pound of chopped 
raisins, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, and a little sliced citron. Mix all 
the ingredients and bake this quantity 
in two loaves in a moderate oven. 








KEEPING WOODWORK CLEAN. 


Of all woodwork that with the high 
varnish polish is the most difficult to keep 
looking well—it is so easy to mar it and 
so difficult to repair, writes James Thom- 
son in the July Ladies’ Home Journal. 
When dents and scratches do not go en- 
tirely through the polish they may some- 
times be removed by rubbing over with 
linseed oil and rotten stone, using a 
small piece of flat felt tu dq the rubbing. 
Care, however, should be used so as not 
to rub too hard. 

Hardwood floors, if polished with 
shellac or varnish, may be first washed 





with soap and water, and then thorough- 
ly rubbed with a cloth wet with oil and 
turpentine or kerosene and water; this 
will make them look as well as when 
new. Floors finished by the waxen 
method of our ancestors may be revived 
by the use of turpentine. 





The close relation between muscular 
activity and respiratory power is well 
shown in a comparison of the frog or 
the turtle and the bird. The lungs of 
the frog are a mere pouch into which 
air is swallowed in a manner similar to 
that in which warm-blooded animals 
drink water. In the turtle we find noth- 
ing which corresponds to the respira- 
tory movements of warm-blooded ani- 
mals. In the bird we have an enormous 
thorax filled with lungs of a highly-de- 
veloped character, which are reinforced 
by communicating cavities in the 
bones. The movements of the turtle 
are slow. It lives a sluggish life 
amid the slum and scum of 
some stagnant pool. The bird, on the 
contrary, lives a life of the greatest 
activity, and possesses a power of 
muscular exertion almost incredible. 
Herr Gatke asserts that godwits and 
plovers can fly at the rate of two hun- 
dred and forty miles an hour. The 
swift has frequently been seen to out- 
strip a lightning express train. The 
man of sedentary life breathes little, 
like the frog and the turtle, as life is 
on a low level. He has little capacity 
for useful activity, because his breath- 
ing powers are undeveloped. Those 
who wish to live with the birds, on a 
high level, must develop lung capacity, 
which can only be accomplished by 
means of active, vigorous, physical ex- 
ercise.—Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in Good 
Health. 





Guilty of Arson. 
Justice—What is the charge? 
Policeman—<Arson, yer honor. 
‘‘What did the prisoner fire?” 


Poung Folks Column. 


PAPA’S DOVE. . 

When Nannie was five years old, she 
called the school where she went every 
day a “kitten garden.” The children 
did not have to study very much, but 
they learned colors and shapes, they 
marked on slates and wove mats with 
bright strips of paper, they sang, and 
went through pretty gymnastic exer- 
cises, built with blocks and played games. 

Nannie’s brother, Johnny, went there 
too, but he was older, and could do 
harder things. One day the teacher 
taught the youngest dnes how to prick 
pretty shapes on stiff paper, and she told 
them they might work some of them with 
worsted for little presents for their pa- 
rents. Nannie’s heart beat with ex- 
pectation. 

“Oh, I hope I can work mine! I hope 
I can work mine!’ she thought; ‘and 
then I'll give it to papa.” 

She then pricked the outline of a dove, 
from an easy pattern, on her card-paper. 
The holes were a little irregular, but there 
was the true shape of a dove, and you 
could see the bill and the legs plainly. 
The teacher passed around looking at 
the different cards. 

‘*You may work yours, Nannie,’ she 
said. ‘‘What color would you like to 
take for it?” 

‘*Red!’ said Nannie promptly, with a 
very bright little face. Oh, how pretty 
she meant to make that dove for papa! 
She could hardly keep the secret when 
she came home that night. She sat in 
his lap and whispered,— 

‘Do you like doves, papa?”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed!’ said papa, rather ab- 
sently, and trying to read his paper while 
he held bis little girl. 

“Maybe you’ll have one some time,” 
chattered on the happy child. 

“‘Where could I keep it?’”’ asked papa. 

“Oh, in a book! Nota live dove, but 
worked on a card,” and here Nannie 
checked herself, ‘‘Oh, I almost told, and 
it’s a secret, papa.” 

The next day in school Nannie begun 
it. A needle was given her threaded 
with read worsted, and she learned how 
to draw it back and forth through the 
holes. She was so unused to hard work 
that it seemed very hard to her, but it 
was for papa, and she tugged away at it, 
with a flushed face and anxious eyes. 
Three or four times the teacher had to 
thread her needle for her, it was so queer 
about getting unthreaded, and once the 
worsted broke and had to be mended. 
She only made the back of the dove that 
day; it was all she could do. Johnny 
was doing something wonderful. He 
was embossing a little card jewel box 
formamma. It seemed very wonderful 
indeed to Nannie that he could doit; but 
after all it couldn’t be prettier than a 
dove, papa’s dove. Thatnight she asked 
papa as she climbed on his knee,— 

“Do you like red doves, papa?”’ 

“Yes, I think red doves must be 
beautiful,” said papa, and Nannie drew 
a long breath of satisfaction. 

“I know something, papa, but it’sa 
secret,’’ she said, happily. 

The next day she worked the head, 
and the next the tail, but each time she 
grew hot and flushed over the work, for 
the worsted did not always pull through 
easily, and knots came, and the needle 
wasn’t smooth any more. But each day 
the dove looked so much prettier that 
Nannie’s little heart was full of happi- 
ness. 

‘‘Papa’s dove is so pretty, mamma,” 
she said to mamma, who was in the 
secret. 

But the next day Nannie came home 
from school with a slow step and heavy 
eyes. To mamma’s anxious questions 
she replied that she didn’t have a good 
time at school, and felt so_ tired, 
so mamma told her some stories and 
comforted her. The following morning 
Nannie did not want to go to school, and 
when mamma called her to put on her 
little cape and hood she began to cry. 

“Are you ill?” asked mamma; “does 
your head ache?” 

“No!” said Nannie, slowly. 
mamma, but I don’t want to go.” 

“But why?” asked mamma, surprised. 

“The teacher will scold me,” she said 








“No, 


fin a low voice. 


“Scold you for what, darling?’’ per- 
sisted mamma. 

‘“‘Papa’s dove!’ said Nannie, with 
quivering lips. ‘I’ve spoiled papa’s 
dove? The needle went through so hard, 
and it tore the paper along the holes, 
right in the dove’s breast.”’ 

“Didn’t the teacher see 
mamma. 

“No, mamma. I slipped it under the 
table when she went by, and then it was 
time to put the work away, and I laid it 
in the box. But she’ll find it when she 
takes the work out to-day and I'm afraid 
she'll scold. And I feel so bad, mamma, 
because papa’s dove is spoiled.” 

‘Maybe it isn’t,”’ said mamma, kissing 
her poor little girl. ‘‘And I know the 
teacher won’t scold, because such things 
often happen with little children. Big 
people know ways to mend a great many 
things that little people think are spoiled, 
and maybe the teacher can mend your 
dove. I'll write alittle note for you to 
carry.” 

Nannie stopped crying, and took the 
note, feeling a good deal better, but still 
sorely troubled for fear papa’s dove 
would never be pretty any more. The 
teacher read the note with a smile, and 
helped repair damages as well as she 
could, giving Nannie a bright new 
needle, and fresh worsted. By the end 
of the week the red dove was done, and 
the teacher trimmed the edges of the 
ecard and gave it to Nannie. Johnny 
finished his box for mamma, and the 
two children planned to lay their gifts 
by their parents’ plates New Year's 
morning. They did so, but they could 
not wait for breakfast to be ready, and 
they coaxed papa and mamma to the 
table half an hour too soon, eager to see 
their surprise and pleasure. 

“Do you think it’s pretty, mamma?” 
asked, Johnny, as mamma, delighted, 
took up the little embossed case. 

“And do you think your dove is pretty, 
papa?” said Nannie, eagerly. “I made 
it for you all myself, and you don’t mind 
because it’s a little bit torn, do you?” 


it?” asked 





‘“‘A couple o’ bricks, yer honor.”—Ar 


“Mind! I like it all the better!” said 


papa, kissing the sweet, little loving 
face. 

And now mamma keeps her rings in 
her pretty jewel-case and papa uses the 
red dove for a book-mark. He loves 
every stitch in it for his little daughter’s 
sake, and most of all the torn spot that 
shows how her small, toiling fingers 
blundered in their loving task. 





A STORY OF 1775. 


One pleasant morning in August, 1775, 
Gen. Washington set Out from his head- 
quarters at Cambridge on horseback, 
merely for recreation. As was fre- 
quently the case, he rode unattended 
and wore the dress of a civilian. He had 
proceeded a couple of miles in the di- 
rection of Watertown, when he saw a’ 
woman, far advanced in years, sitting in 
a doorway and moaning pitiously. His 
sympathy was at once aroused, and bring- 
ing bis horse to a halt, he inquired: 

“What troubles you, my good 
woman?” 

“Oh sir,’ was the reply, “some rebel 
soldiers have been here this morning, 
and stolen or destroyed everything in 
my garden. I had cultivated it with my 
own hands, and looked to what I should 
gather from it for the support of my 
invalid husband and myself, during the 
coming winter.” 

‘May I see your husband?” 

“Certainly. He is always glad to have 
any one call upon him.” 

Washington dismounted, tied his 
horse to a fence, and then followed the 
woman into the house, where, on every 
side, he found evidences of extreme 
poverty. He was, however, cordially 
welcomed by the feeble old man, who, 
bolstered up in a bed, extended to him 
a thin, colorless hand. For half an 
hour, or more, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the American army held converse 
with the aged couple, during which he 
learned they were most pronounced 
Tories, and had two sons—their only 
children—among Gage’s troops in Bos- 
ton. Before taking his departure, he 
drew some money from his pocket and 
held towards the woman, saying: 

“This will enable you to provide for 
your present needs.”’ She, at first, man- 
ifested a reluctance to receiving it, but 
finally accepted it, with profuse thanks. 
Then he promised that Gen. Washing- 
ton should be informed of the treatment 
to which his soldiers had subjected her. 

“Gen. Washington!’ she exclaimed. 
“He is our bitterest enemy, and will, 
doubtless, rejoice to know that any who 
sympathize with the British have been 
abused,”’ 

“IT think you are mistaken in regard 
to his disposition; hope you are, at 
least,” was the answer, with a smile, as 
he left the house. 

He immediately rode to Major-General 
Putnam, who commanded the centre 
division of the army,—stationed at Cam- 
‘bridge,—and having acquainted him 
with what he had just learned, ordered 
a search for the marauders to be insti- 
tuted, and that, when identified, they be 
sent to his headquarters. The third 
day thereafter, an aid-de-camp con- 
ducted three soldiers into his presence. 

“Are you the ones who disgraced the 
uniform you wear by plundering a de- 
fenceless woman’s garden?” asked 
Washington, sternly. 

“She is a Tory,”’ was the indirect re- 
ply. 

“So she told me, and also that her 
sons are in the British army. But she 
is a woman, nevertheless, and for that 
reason, if for no other, entitled to re- 
spect. Your wanton conduct was worthy 
of oppressors rather than of those who 
—as does the American army—aim to 
prevent oppression. Accompany them 
to the woman whom they molested,” 
addressing the officer having them in 
charge, ‘‘and see that they fully com- 
pensate her for the damage they 
wrought. Another offence of a like 
nature will not be dealt with so 
leniently.”’ 

Later, that same day, while he was 
engaged in writing, a servant informed 
him that a woman waited in an adjoin- 
ing room, who was urgent to see him, 
privately. 

“Ask her te step in here,’’ said Wash- 
ington, laying aside his quill. 

When the woman presented herself 
before him, he saw she was the one in 
whose behalf he had acted a few hours 
previously. She went to him and placed 
her trembling hand upon his arm, say- 
ing “God bless you!’ Then the tears 
came and she could articulate no more. 

“Please be seated, madam,” and 
Washington placed a chair for her. 

She seated herself, and, so soon as she 
could command her voice, continued,— 

“Only alittle time ago, the soldiers 
who robbed my garden came and gave 
me a sum of money, more than sufficient 
to make good my loss. From them I 
learned that my visitor of the other 
morning, was Gen. Washington himself, 
—of whom I had held so erroneous an 
impression,—and that it was at his— 
your—command they recompensed me. 
When they had gone, my husband and I, 
talking the matter over, came to the con- 
clusion that such a commander—so un- 
like Gen. Gage, who never calls his men 
to account for any violence or injury 
they may have done to the rebels— would 
not be likely to have charge of an unjust 
cause; and, though we had been firm 
adherents of the king, we then and there 
resolved to espouse your cause in the 
future. I think our sons, when they 
learn what has occurred to us, will do 
the same. I came here to tell you this. 
God bless you!” and touching her lips 
to his hand, she went from the apart- 
ment. 

Within the month, two soldiers—this 
woman’s sons—deserted the British 
standard and enrolled themselves with 
those who fought beneath the flag which 
was emblematical of freedom, justice, 
equality. One of them was killed, the 
other severely wounded in the assault on 
Quebec, under Arnold. 

This story was often told in Boston 
and Cambridge during the Revolution 
and after its close, but we do not know 
that it has been given in history. 

It is one of many local traditions of 
Washington, and we present the version 
of it that was told by the old-time fire- 
sides. 





Stories of popular kings acting the 





part of unknown benefactors have often 
been told, as, for example, King Henry 
and the Miller, King James and the 
Tinker, but we have not before met with 
a like incident of Washington. 





Dear Boys and Girls: Iam alittle boy 
five years old. My home is in Bucks- 
port, but Iam staying here during va- 
cation. To-day my brother and I 
helped grandpa mend his hayrack. My 
papa and mamma are away down East. 
Papa is Presiding Elder and goes as far 
as Eastport four times in a year. My 
baby cousin Freddie is here visiting too. 
Last evening Mr. McKeen called to see 
grandpa; Freddie wanted the gentleman 
to take him when he first came in, and 
did not want to be taken from him at all. 
We have a very smart cat named Tab. 

Good bye. Raymonn P. Norton. 

So. Penobscot. 


A MIRACLE IN VERMONT. 


Wonderful Experience of a 
Well Known Chelsea Man. 


Stricken with an Incurable Disease and yet 
Cured. His Personal Statement in Detail. 


(From the Argus and Patriot, Montpelier, Vt.) 

This is an age of progress and every- 
thing that hails the advance of new ideas 
for the good of humanity is hailed with 
delight. 

It is the province of newspapers to 
watch for strange events or phenomena 
of any kind and to immediately investi- 
gate a reported case out of the line of 
regular community happenings. So 
when the story of Mr. George Hutchinson 
of Chelsea, Vt., and how he had been 
raised from a bed where he lay stricken 
with a supposedly incurable disease was 
told, the Argus and Patriot detailed a 
reporter to look up the reported facts of 
the case, to whom Mr. Hutchinson made 
the following statement: 

“T am a native of Massachusetts, a 
woodworker by trade, and 40 years of 
age, and for the past 15 years have been 
working in various sawmills in Vermont 
and Massachusetts. Eight years ago I 
moved from Bradford to Chelsea and 
bought the sawmill of which I am now 
proprietor. I was in perfect health and 
known throughout Chelsea and vicinity 
as one of the strongest men of my weight 
in that section. December 10th, 1892, I 
was hurt by a piece of flying board as I 
was at work inthe mill. After that, I 
began slowly to lose my strength and 
became incapacitated for work or effort 
of any kind. The seat of my trouble 
seemed to be my back, but it gradually 
extended downward. I consulted all 
the local physicians and was treated by 
two of them, but the medicines they 
administered were not of the slightest 
avail and did not check the disease in 
the least. In fact, I was a miserable 
victim of locomotor ataxia and was con- 
scious of a steady advance of the in- 
sidious disease. My back ached con- 
tinually and my legs began to grow numb 
and to be less and less usable. By the 
15th of April I could do absolutely noth- 
ing and was scarcely able to stand. My 
physicians advised me to go to the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital at Burlington, to be 
treated, and I took their advice. When 
I left home my friends bade me good-bye, 
never expecting to see me alive again. 
The physicians at the hospital told me 
that my case was a serious one and I 
was completely discouraged. I re- 
mained at the hospital seven weeks and 
took the medicines which the doctors 
gave me. I felt better at the hospital 
and thought that I was recovering, and 
went home to continue their treatment, 
which I did for two months, and also 
had an electric battery under their advice. 
The improvement, however, did not con- 
tinue and I began to give up hope. 
August Ist, 1893, I could not get out of 
my chair without assistance, and if I got 
down upon the floor, I could not get up 
alone. About this time I chanced to 
read an account of the wonderful cura- 
tive powers of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People in cases similar to my 
own. I did not have any faith in the 
Pills, but thought a trial could do no 
harm, so I bought some without telling 
anyone what I was going to do. After 
I had been taking them some time I sur- 
prised myself by getting out of my chair 
without assistance, and found that, for 
the first time in months I was able to 
walk down to the post-office, and my 
neighbors began to discuss the marked 
improvement in my health. As I con- 
tinued the medicine I continued to im- 
prove, and soon recommenced work in 
the mill, at first very lightly, and in- 
creasing as I was able and as I gained in 
health and spirits, and now for the past 
three months I have been working ten 
hours per day almost as steadily as I 
ever did. I feel well, eat well and sleep 
as well as I ever did and I have no pain 
anywhere. 

The reporter talked with several other 
gentlemen in regard to the case of Mr. 
Hutchinson, who is a well-known citizen 
of Chelsea and a Justice of the Peace, and 
they corroborated his statements as far as 
they were familar with the case and 
stated that he was known to be a reliable 
man, and any statement he might make 
would be entitled to entire credence. 

An analysis of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
shows that they are an unfailing specific 
for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nerveus 
headache, the after effects of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow 
complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price, (50 cents a box 
or 6 boxes for $2.50—they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100) by addressing 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dog Swallows a Squirrel Alive. 

The following bit of natural history 
recently appeared in the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch: 

Jonathan Young and his son Livy, well- 
known and reputable farmers of John- 
son county, Ind., were out in the woods 
last week when their dog spied a small 
ground squirrel and chased it under a 
log. The father and son drove the little 
animal from beneath the log with a pole, 
the dog standing at the side of the log 
ready to grab his prey. 

Suddenly the squirrel darted out from 
under the log, and the dog made a grab 
at him. Like a flash the little animal 
disappeared down the dog’sthroat. For 
an instant the dog stood and trembled, 
as if suffering great pain, and then be- 
gan to howl androll over and over in 
agony. For a half hour he continued his 
signs of distress, and then gradually re 
turned to his normal condition. 

The master expected to see the dog 
die, but he has now fully recovered and 
appears as well as ever. It is supposed 
that the squirrel, after struggling in the 
stomach of the dog, was finally smoth- 
ered. 

The people quickly recognize merit, 
and this is the reason the sales of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are continually increasing. 
Hood’s is “on top.” 





The 











Are free from all crude and irritating 
matter. Concentrated medicine only. 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Very small; 
very easy to = pain; no griping; 

m. 


no purging. 


























































THE WALTER A. WOOD TUBULAR STEEL MOWER is unequaled for its extraordinary 
lightness of draft, ease of adjustment and strength. The best materials are used 
in its construction, with steel drive wheels, direct under-draft, and a perfect spring 
lift, which acts only when the driver grasps the lever; all side draft and weight on 
the horses’ necks, is avoided. 

It is simple, durable, and efficient; well adapted to the wants of farmers, in 
all conditions of grass, and on smooth or roughest ground. Made for one or two 
horses. 





WALTER A. WOOD SELF DUMP HAY RAKE for one or two horses, 8 ft., 10 ft., and { 
12 ft., with steel wheels and axles; adjustable seat and automatic dumping device . 4% 
that works perfectly, without jerking or jar. The fingers are of tempered crucible 
steel. It is easily operated and light on the horse. In fact, every feature necessary f 


in a perfect rake is embodied in the WALTER A. WOOD. | 
Sample rakes are exhibited and descriptive circulars furnished by i | 
WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., 
38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Portland, Me., Bangor, Me., 


The 






























































Presque Isle, Me., Augusta, Me. 


Worcester Buckeyes Mower, 








anes on 
ed 





NEW IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1894. } 


NEW FOOT LIFT raises Cutter Bar by foot, leaving driver free use of 
both hands to manage team. a 

Examine above cut. 

No machine approaches the Worcester Buckeye in Simplicity, Light Draft, 
Long Life or Few Repairs. 

Don’t fail to see the New One Horse Chain Gear Buckeye which cuts 4 ft, 
swath. 

Don’t fail to see the New Improvements for 1894. 


CAUTION. — | | 


In order to protect our customers in the matter of repairs, and to pre- a. 
vent unscrupulous parties who have no interest in maintaining the reputation ced 
of the Worcester Buckeye Mower from selling inferior repair parts, we will 
hereafter stamp all knife sections R. M. Co., Worcester. 

And all other parts will be marked, cast in, or stamped Ww 

Best quality is as essential in repairs as in machines. 


\ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., : 


Are vou in want | 


Of a Plow, Harrow, Cultivator, 
Horse Rake, Mowing Machine, 
Hay Carrier, or anything in the 
line of Farming Implementsge 








Creamer, Churn, Butter 
Worker, Butter Carrier, 
Butter Mold, Parch- 
—s ment Paper, Butter 
Be 1 Color or anything in the 
=! line of 


7 a 
Dairy Supplies? 
If so address a postal to us, stating your 
need, when we will be pleased to quote rock- 


bottom prices. 
We have a nice line of Spray Pumps. 


AL & EF GOSS CO, Lewiston, We 


Assignee’s Sale of Equity in Real Estate, 














FRUIT AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 











I shall offer for sale at the office of W. C. ~ ang tae of ns 
Philbrook in Waterville, on for sale is located 


Saturday, the i4th day of July, , five minutes 4 
all the equity, right, title and interest which 
David F. Guptill of Winslow had in and to} y 
real estate on the 4th day of April, 1894, that 
being the date of his petition addressed to the 
Insolvency Court for the county of Kennebec 
his real estate consists of a fine farm in | 
Winslow, consisting of about two hundrec 
and seventy-five acres of land, proper| di- 
vided into woodland, pasturage and tillage, | 
It is estimated that there are two thousand | 





( d ata great 
in for cash. Inquire o 

T. CaR.Leton, Admr., Winthrop, Me. 
June 12, 1894. 2632 


Farm for Sale at Readfield, Me, 











co’ of weed, coder apd ._—* on the 
premises, and the orchard is large and we 
stocked with a good variety of fruits. The e a cishy acres, 


terms of sale and encumbrances upon the | = 

property will be made known at the time and | 

place of sale as above set forth. ; 
WARREN C. PHILBRooK, Assignee. 


tion. 
has pasture 


Excellent hay tart and ' 
Ree 
easy 









zB. Ww. 












a good 
convenient 
si one mi 
ne ealeyan i and 
lege. It will ata . on 
terms. F 


Mus EJ. Hance, Kent's Hill, Me. 


ttorney Thitehouse, | 
itorm le ie 
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inch space, $2.50 for three inuser- 
ann and seventy-two 14 for each subse- 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
our sub- 
scri 2 pom btn A — Oxiord counties. 
Hes . W. Rayioes is now calling upon our. 
su bers in 
Mr. T. J. Carre of 


county. 
ollis Centre, is now 
calling upon our subscribers in York county. 








Half a million copies of the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington for 1894 will be distributed. 





The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Grange will be held in 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 18, 19 and 20. 


In bidding Ray Thompson adieu, the 
hands of the Richmond Bee office pre- 
sented him a gold-headed umbrella. 
Ray can now “‘come in out of the wet.” 


Massachusetts will hold thirty-five 
agricultural fairs this fall, and every one 
of them expects the Governor to be 
present. 

We are to have the Vice President in 
Maine during the vacation period, Mr. 
Stevenson having rented a cottage at 
Sorrento. 














The great railroad strike is spreading 
rapidly throughout the West. At 
Chicago, the great distributing centre, 
the railroads are tied up, and orders is- 
sued for a strike on every road included 
in the Managers’ Pullman Association. 


The Newark, N. J., street cars are 
going to have a marvelous new fender, 
which sweeps up a person and lands 
him on a wire cushion. If,¢by any acci- 
dent, the fender should pass over the 
body, a shovel, worked automatically, 
drops and picks him up, and holds him 
until the car is stopped. It works so 
prettily, in fact, that there is danger that 
passengers may be unwilling to board 
the cars in any other way. 








Since Carnot’s assassination, whenever 
President Cleveland wants to leave the 
white house the police are notified, and 
one or more of them follow him, either 
on horseback or in a light vehicle. 
When Pres. Lincoln used to take his 
afternoon drives, a troop of cavalrymen 
used to ride before and behind his high, 
yellow-wheeled barouche. Since war 
times, however, no President of the 
United States has had to have a body 
guard. 


Benjamin Lavigne, a Canadian explorer 
arrived at Minneapolis, from Montreal, 
Thursday, to make final preparations for a 
novel trip he expects to make with Chas. 
Murray, Earl of Dunsmore. The plan is 
to make an attempt to cross the Behring 
‘Strait on the ice next winter. This has 
mever been done, but the Earl believes 
it is feasible. The route will be via the 
Mackenzie and the’ Yukon rivers by 
canoe. The start will be made from 
Montreal late in July, 








Among the honorary degrees con- 
ferred by Bowdoin College is that of D. 
D. upon Rev. Benaiah Longley Whitman, 
President of Colby University. The act 
is a very graceful tribute from Bowdoin 
to the distinguished head of a sister in- 
stitution, and will tend to cement more 
firmly the ties of good fellowship that 
already exist between the two colleges. 
The faculty at Colby has granted Presi- 
dent Whitman leave of absence for one 
year, and he will improve the time in 
foreign travel and study. 


Labor day, which falls on the first 
Monday of September, is now a national 
holiday by act of Congress and the ap- 
proval of the President. It isinteresting 
to note in this connection that there is 
no other national holiday provided for 
by law of Congress, although the Fourth 
of July is observed as such. Congress 
has at various times appointed special 
holidays, and has recognized the exist- 
ence of certain days as holidays, but there 
is no general statute on the subject. 
The proclamation of the President 
designating a day of thanksgiving only 
makes it a holiday in those States which 
provide by law for it. So Labor day 
stands alone as a national holiday by 
enactment. 


We will leave it to any ‘fair minded 
man if the microbe hunters are not over- 
doing the thing. If we are to believe all 
we read, life will indeed be a serious 
burden; one cannot breathe, or eat, or 
drink without catehing some terrible 
disease, Some of the latest features of 
the craze are communion cups, tele- 
phone mouth-pieces; hotel soap, and old 
bank notes; Yet people keep right on 
handling money, frequently putting it in 
their mouths, and live. Before these 
wonderful microbes were discovered, 
people simply got sick, and the good old 
doctor fixed something for them, and 
they either got well or died, without 
being tortured by the thought that mi- 
crobes were crawling through their 
system by the million. Science is a 
great disturber of one’s piece of mind. 











A little over a year ago Mr. Daniel 
Dickerson of South Madison, 83 years 
old, saw his buildings and nearly every- 
thing he had in the world burned up, 
without a cent of insurance. It was 
enotigh to discourage a much younger 
man, but not Uncle Daniel. He at once 
sold his stock, which had been saved, 
and put the proceeds into a comfortable 
house. Last winter he got a neighbor 
to get him out some timber for a small 
barn, and as soon as the weather was 
warm enough himself set to work mak- 
ing the frame. His broadaxe was 
burned, but he heated it in the stove and 
tempered it and has hewed out his 
frame without the use of chalk-line or 
strait-edge. He got a man to frame it, 
last week it was raised, and now the old 
gentleman is boarding it, and will have 


MORE COMFORTABLE TIMES. 


Every woman who is subjected to the 
wear and tear of modern housekeeping, 
with its exactions, and with all the wor- 
ry it involves from existing arrange- 
ments, will welcome the promised new 
era of cuoking by electricity. Many peo- 
ple are now inquiring inte the feasibility 
and cost of substituting electricity not 
only for lighting purposes, but for the 
kitchen cooking, and even for the winter 
heating of the house—thus doing away 
entirely with the labor and dirt of coal. 
This latter consideration is an important 
one. To be forever rid of the annual 
nuisance of “getting in the coal,” and of 
the labor of lugging up-stairs by the 
hodful, is an important gain; and to be 
safely rid of all the grime and all the 
dust and ashes of the furnace is a gain 
not less important. How often an omin- 
ous sound has rung out on the air, 
“James, the coal hod isempty!’’ or ‘“‘Wil- 
liam, won’t you empty the ash pan?” 

It seems like an experience of some 
other and better world ty talk of smoke- 
less and comfortably cool kitchens; the 
year round, where roasting or broiling or 
other forms of cooking are achieved ‘with 
as much neatness as one finds in the par- 
lor, and of houses comfortably warmed, 
throughout thé winter not only without 
the dirt and ashes of coal, but without 
any furnace. 

Yet these things are at hand. 

The kitchen comes first. Bridget or 
Katie will press the button; electricity 
will do the rest. 

The New York Times publishes an in- 
teresting account of an illustrative lect- 
ure on the New Kitchen, given to the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club by Dr. Lucy 
Hall-Brown, the President, in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building. The lecture was illus- 
trated by stereopticon views of such uten- 
sils and appliances as could fot readily 
be brought into the hall, and by the real 
articles in other instances. Thus “there 
was a shiny chafing dish, recalling agree- 
able memories of oysters, Welsh rarebits, 
and all sorts of dainties; a teakettle, 
littie heaters of various kinds, and all 
sorts of electrical appliances, from the 
footmat to a hair ornament.” 

The lecture developed ‘‘a new form of 
the doctrine of the emancipation of 
woman.’ The Times says: 

One of the most important things that 
was shown only on the canvas was the 
electric oven. It was lined with asbes- 
tos felt and will cook a twelve-pound tur- 
key in two hours and forty-five minutes, 
and have it done to a turn. Nota 
thought need be given it after it first 
goes into the oven, and the whole kitchen 
is as free from heat and general unpleas- 
antness as my lady’s own boudoir. The 
oven is heated in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

The dishes for the table are warmed 
to exactly the right degree on the upper 
shelves of the oven, and not a thought 
need be given to them by the cook until 
they are wanted for service. And then, 
look at the general results: 

Dr. Brown described a modern house 
as it is and is to be. “‘It is in one of the 
principal avenues in the city,” she said, 
“and inside poor Bridget, hot and tired, 
is tugging a heavy pail of coal up-stairs. 
Outside a workman is planning to bring 
a small wire into the house.” 

Presto! Change! Bridget and the 
house have become things of beauty and 
joys forever. No more coal to carry. 
Bridget’s temper and the kitchen have 
cooled together. She comes down stairs 
in the morning, touches a button, and 
the coffee is steaming hot; another, but- 
ton, and the sare beaten, and still 
another, and the meat is chopped. 
Breakfast, put on the table on little 
electric heaters, is delightfully hot, and 
is served in a wonderfully short time. 
There are electric washing machines 
and irons. Electric sweepers revolution- 
ize housecleaning, and there are no lamps 
to clean or gas bills to pay. 

Health and beauty follow with no dust 
or vitiated air, ont electric fans, at a 
cent an hour, bring, when you wish 


them, the breath of the mountains or the 
breezes of Coney Island. 

Nor is even this all that our wizard 
servant, Electricity, is todo for us, Its 
office in sounding a burglar alarm is not 
new, but it is very effectively brought 
out: 

Burglars are things of the past in Dr. 
Brown’s model house. The audience 
proved it by nearly having a nervous 
shock when some oneaccidentally stepped 
on the burglar mat, when the lights were 
turned down, and a long peal from a 
connecting electric bell sounded. They 
thought it was a good thing throughout, 
but they didn’t like it any better than 
the little stove in which breakfast for a 
small family could be cooked in ten 
minutes. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


There having been a controversy as tu 
the difference between a porcupine and 
a hedgehog, a subscriber at Bath, Mr. C. 
A. Hooker, furnishes us the following 
information upon the subject, which 
may be relied upon: 

When full grown the common porcu- 
pine is upwards of two feet in length. 
It isa nocturnal animal, of quiet and 
secluded habits, passing the day in its 
subterranean retreat. At night it steals 
forth to feed; roots, bark, fruits and 
Vegétables constitute its diet. The 
spines are of two sorts. These produce. 
arustling noise., They rattle somewhat, 
on dccdunt Of a strofg muscular expan- 
sion ‘underneath. From the raising and 
clashing of the spines has arisen the -be- 
lief that the animal was capable of dart- 
ing his spines, like a javelin, point fore- 
most, which of course is an error. 

The hedgehog is of a spine-like char- 
acter, and all know that it has the power 
of rolling itself up into a ball, presenting 
to its antagonist an array of serried 
spines formidable in appearance. The 
animal rolls itself up and runs down hill 
like a ball. The spines are stifly set by 
the action of the muscular expansion, 
and radiate from the ball. The hedge- 
hog is also nocturnal in its habits, pass- 
ing the winter in a state of complete 
torpidity. Its motions are quick and 
irregular. When full grown the hedge- 
hog is about nine inches and a half long. 
The Romans made use of this spiny 
skin of the hedgehog in hackling hemp 
for the weaving of cloth. 





Martin H. Stahl of Warren, whose 
death occurred after a prolonged illness, 


possessed many sterling qualities; he 
was a man of more than ordinary energy 
and perseverance, a member of the Con- 
anny church, and always activel 

terested in any movement for the pat | 
of the community. In his domestic and 
social relations he was a kind h 





it ready for his hay. 


DE. RICKER’S NEW BOOK. 


We have just from the press a speci- 
men copy gf the new book by Rev. 
Joseph Ricker, D. D., before referred to 
in our columns, entitled ‘Personal 
Recollections; a contribution to Baptist 
History and Biography.” While the 
author makes the humble claim that his 
work is fragmentary, that he is only 
furnishing bits of information for future 
historians, the work is vastly more than 
this, and contains valuable matter, 
rescued from oblivion, put together in 
such a way as to make it more interest- 
‘ing than romance. Dr. Ricker always 
writes to the point, and here we have 
the bright afterglow and clearness born 
of his ripe, rich Christian experience 
and mature and profound scholarship. 
While its aim is to be a history and 
memorial of New England Baptists, per- 
sons of all denominations can take their 
bearings by its correct historic state- 
ments and clear utterances upon the 
fundamentals of religious beliefs and 
practices in the early.. days, back to 
which the memory of Dr. Ricker runs. 

The first chapter takes the reader 
back to New England country life in the 
olden time, when the light of evening 
was the glow of the tallow candle-dip; 
the time of the old brick oven and tin 
kitchen and baker; the horseback riding 
until the introduction of wheel carriages 
in 1825; the corn-husking, the apple- 
paring bee, the May training and the 
general muster; the copious flow of 
New England rum and hard cider, when 
drinking was general, from the minister 
down; the large families, and a dis- 
cussion of the times before the in- 
ventor’s art was utilized. 

The second chapter gives us a glimpse 
of the typical ‘‘red school house at the 
cross roads,” where so many bright in- 
tellects recéived their first training. 
Next to the meeting house, they were 
the chief glory of the State, and were 
the recruiting stations of the academy 
and the college. 

Church architecture, church attend- 

ance, and Sabbath observance engage 
the Doctor’s attention in the third chap- 
ter. The old-fashioned, cold and for- 
bidding church is described, with its 
high pews and lofty pulpit, in which 
the preachers often wore out their 
audiences with their “thirteenthly”’ or 
“fourteenthly.”” On the question of 
Sabbath observance he is positive there 
is a too great rebound from the austeri- 
ties of the Puritan Sabbath, and that 
the massive, and precious, and priceless 
institution itself should not be battered 
down because of some incidental and 
temporary misuse to which it may have 
been subjected. The author is not hope- 
less as to the result, but is confident 
that Christian people will use their in- 
fluence against the desecration of the 
sacred day. 
Chapter four becomes {denominational 
in its character, in its dealing with the 
civil status of the Baptists in the olden 
time. The dominant, established 
church was in the seat of power, pro- 
fessedly by divine right. The people 
were all taxed to support the minister. 
Ecclesiastically speaking, the town was 
the parish,:and the parish the town. 
The lines that bounded them were 
identical. To the Baptists, who be- 
lieved in independence of thought and 
convictions, this proved a sore op- 
pression, a burning injustice. The lines 
of divergence between them and their 
powerful opponents were miany and 
clearly defined. They. stood bravely for 
the paramount authority of the Scrip- 
tures, of a converted church member- 
ship, of believer’s baptism, that the 
parents’ faith could not be substituted 
for that of the child, and that no magis- 
trate had a right to restrict the freedom 
of individual opinion, or in any wise 
coerce the human conscience. The dis- 
senters from the established church cast 
in their lot with the Baptists, and the 
latter became a large and powerful de- 
nomination in the process of their con- 
tention for freedom to worship God 
without dictation from either Church or 
State. 

Dr. Ricker, in the fifth chapter, gives 
some of the marked and prominent 
characteristics of the early Baptist min- 
isters of Maine whom he has known; 
and in chapters six, seven, eight, nine 
and ten, deals with a series of disturb- 
ing questions that have entered into the 
history of the denomination, such as 
ministerial education, note preaching, 
liberty of testimony, the temperance re- 
form, the anti-slavery reform, foreign 
missions, the antinomian heresy, or the 
“higher Calvanism.” 

Chapters eleven, twelve and thirteen 
review the work and mighty influence 
of the College, the Press and the Con- 
vention; and this part of the volume 
closes with chapter fourteen, ‘‘A Look 
Forward.” And it is indeed a most 
hopeful, buoyant look—not the look of 
a man who borrows of his fears, or who 
is discouraged with obstacles, but of 
ane full of faith in the future, and filled 
with holy courage. 

Part second of the book is Biograph- 
ical, dealing with. those strong, sweet 
souls whose lives were a perpetual bless- 
ing-and whose deaths were a benedic- 
tion, who “fought the good fight, of 
faith,” and who have entered into rest. 

The book is as refreshing as the 
breath of evening, after a day of toil—as 
charming as the afterglow when the 
burning sun has finished its daily 
course. 

This volume is now on the market, 
and may be procured of Dr. Ricker at 
Augusta, or of any of his authorized 
agents. 





In the progress of the great railroad 
strike now prevailing, on Monday an in- 
junction was issued against the strikers 
in Chicago. It was asked for in the 
name of the United States. Owing to 
the strike, our market reports from 
Watertown and Brighton will show a 
decided increase in the price of beef, 
with a threatened beef famine, the 
people in Chicago not being able to 
move their beef Eastward. If this state 
of things continues, there will be a 
chance for Maine farmers who have fat 
cattle to make a dollar. The Western 
stock yards are completely paralyzed. 


The Fourth was quite generally ob- 








, an 


served in this State. 





BOWDOIN’s CENTENNIAL. 


Thursday was a great day for Bowdoin 
College, as it marked the celebration of 
its 100th anniversary. The alumni 
gathered from far and from near to do 
honor to the occasion. Many eminent 
men have gone forth from its classic 
halls, to make themselves famous in the 
various walks of life. 

The exercises of the day were memora- 
ble. The oration was delivered by - Mel- 
ville Weston Fuller, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and was received with cheers. It was a 
scholarly, graceful and spicy effort, and 
some of its passages were profoundly 
eloquent. The audience, which filled 
every nook and corner of the “‘church on 
the hill,” paid Chief Justice Fuller and 
his subject due honor. 

The oration was in substance as fol- 
lows: 

Chief Justice Fuller began his address 
with a sketch of the history of Bowdoin 
ee and went on to say: The college 
has thus far wisely been contented with 
its position as a school for fundamental 
liberal education, afforded at a cost that 
ene it within the reach of the hum- 

lest, and has left larger institutions to oc- 
cupy their own fields without being 
tempted into perilous competition. Nor 
is it likely to change its essential charac- 
teristics when all the professional schools 
are grouped about it. The storm in re- 
spect to classical culture passed over its 
head undisturbed, and it has adhered to 
the mathematical and classical curricu- 
lum from the first, but broadened to em- 
brace every department, whether in the 
cultivation of the humanities or of the 
phenomena and laws of nature or of 
economics, according to the advancing 
standards of the time. The conserva- 
tism which secures that which is best in 
the past has been united to the progress 
which is essential to any future, for with 
educational, as with every other human 
institution, growth is the essential con- 
dition of preservation from decay. 

And now glancing back over the years 
that have gone, what have been the re- 
sults in character, in power, in culture, 
and in the exertion of beneficial in- 
fluence? 

Obviously a roll of alumni upon which 
appear a President and nine Senators of 
the United States, a Speaker of the 
House, 25 members of Congress, many 
Governors, foreign ministers, and mem- 
bers of State Legislatures, attests marked 
adaptation to participation in political 
affairs and the consequent acquisition of 
prominence in that direction in respect 
of which it may be added that there has 
recently been nothing to indicate any 
diminution. 

But we need not dwell on that. The 
record is one of excellent and progressive 
teaching; of wise and faithful training; 
of successful and honorable results. 
With a President and corps of teachers, 

oung, vigorous, in grasp of the accumu- 

ted treasures of the learning and ex- 
perience of the past and in touch with 
the spirit of the times; with boards act- 
ing in harmony, and numbering in their 
membership now, as always, men emi- 
nent in letters and in the exercise of 
public functions, and devoted to the 
cause of higher education; with needed 
endowments gradually being bestowed 
as the usefulness of the college becomes 
more widely recognized, and the spirit 
de corps of its, alumni becomes more 
and more awakened; we look forward 
in confidence that much as she may fair- 
ly claim to have already accomplished, 
the future of our alma mater will be stil! 
more useful and beneficial and crowned 
with still greater renown. 

But the > ys me aepepereen 
resting upon co) as it vances 
into its second guabary have increased in 
importance with the increasing gravity 
of the questions which unexampled 
progress in its first ‘thas necessarily in- 


volved. 
The men who signed the declaration 
and framed thé! federal constitution re- 


mee equality and the rights of life, 
iberty and the pursuit of happiness as 
attainable, not through violent and 
casual forces, but by the effective power 
of law exerted through a definite 
scheme of government so ordered as to 
best secure that sober second thought 
whose operation renders popular gov- 
ernment possible. 

And by written constitutions, National 
and State, the people themselves set 
bounds to their own power as against 
the sudden impulses of mere majorities, 
and made the protection of life and liber- 
ty, the sacredness of contract and the 
stability of private property the basis of 
the State. 

Perhaps the most striking incident in 
Gov. Bowdoin’s career was the suppres- 
sion in 1786 of the armed outbreak 
against constituted authority in Massa- 
chusetts, which sprang from the discon- 
tent engendered by the miseries succeed- 
ing the close of the Revolution. 

In 1794, Washington, in the second 
term of his Presidency, moved at the 
head of the troops called out to put 
down resistance to the enforcement of 
the laws of the United States. 

The approval of these exertions of 
governmental power thus early in our 
history indicated the popular conscious- 
ness that government is not a thing that 
goes by itself, and that grievances must 
be redressed by the pursuit of orderly 
methods, and not through the overthrow 
of all authority. 

Closely coincident with the year of 
our foundation the industrial movement 
began which has led to such marvellous 
results in the domain of invention; in 
the increase of production by the appli- 
cation of machinery; in the development 
of the means of locomotion and inter- 
communication. Physical science was 
in its infancy, and steam and electricity 
were waiting to be summoned to the 
service of mankind. 

Stupendous as the achievements in 
these directions have been since then, 
we are admonished that science trembles 
on the borders of discoveries to which 
these are as nothing. Nevertheless, the 
flower in the crannied wall holds the 
secret of what itis, “root and all, and 
all in all,” and the religious instinct, un- 
repressed by science or reason, triumphs 
over the infidelity with which the cen- 
tury , and answers the question of 
Pilate with the Master’s life. 

But the world is not to be made over 
on the instant, and the problems of 
modern civilization cannot be solved by 
revolution. 

With the enormous multiplication of 
population and wealth, that civilization 
has assumed new political and social 
aspects. Capital combines, labor organ- 
izes and the demand is made that all 
corporate power shall be exercised, and 
that all the instrumentalities of inter- 
course, all the operations of production 
and consumption, shall be not simply 
regulated, but conducted by the State. 

Thus the liberty of the individual and 
the cultivation of the virtues essential to 
real progress, the principles which lie at 
the base of popular government are in- 
sidiously threatened, and the old ques- 
tion again emerges as between reliance 
on private energy on the,;one hand and 
governmental interpositién on the other; 
as between the interference that enables 
and the interference that destroys. 

It does not follow that the successful 
actor in affairs need necessarily be the 


— of a college or university, 
ashington and Franklin and Linco 
were not co ‘men (though each was a 


student to his opportunities), 
but Samuel Adams and John Adams and 


Otis and Hamilton and Jay and Jefferson 
and Madison, and a host of others—the 
majority of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, and the hundreds who through 
the pulpit and the press prepared the 
way for the Revolution—were; and 
nothing is clearer than that in the com- 
ing years the higher education will play 
the most efficient and saving part in the 
preservation of our institutions, and in 
the leadership essential to prevent or to 
control whatever crisis may be threat- 
ened to arise. 

A few months since, in the White City 
by the Lake, the creation of a munici- 
pality, whose location was the carrying 
place of the red men a hundred years ago, 
the marvelous material, intellectual and 
spiritual progress of mankind was ex- 
emplified in honor of the discoverer of 
America. 

The fruits of civilization thus dis- 
played signally commemorated the faith, 
the endurance and the patience which 
gave a new world to the old. Those are 
the qualities which, slowly it may be, 
but certainly, outweigh whatever igno- 
rance or unbelief, or brute force may cast 
into the other scales. 

May the faith, the endurance, and the 
patience which characterized those who 
laid the foundations of this institution 


the great measures of success which has 
attended it, be with its government, its 
teachers and its pupils as aforetime, en- 
abling the sons of Bowdoin in the cen- 
turies to come, in the pursuit of lofty 
ends, or in public affairs, to serve well 
their day and generation, to efficiently 
aid in sustaining and perpetuating the 
institutions of their beloved country and 
the complete accomplishment of its great 
destiny, and so contribute their whole 
part to the final triumph of humanity. 


This was followed by a poem by Prof. 
Arlo Bates. After the exercises in the 
church the Bowdoin alumni and guests 
marched to a large tent on the campus, 
where dinner was served. About 1,200 
persons were present. James McKeen, 
64, President of the alumni association, 
presided and the following were some 
of the toasts: 

Class of 1820, Rev. Thomas T. Stone, 
now 93 years of age and the oldest grad- 
uate of the college; ‘‘Bowdoin College,” 
President Hyde; ‘‘State of Maine,’’ Gov. 
Cleaves; “Class of 1825,” ex-Senator 
Bradbury who is 92; “Supreme Court of 
Maine,”’ Chief Justice Peters; ‘‘Army,”’ 
Gen. O. O. Howard; ‘Profession of 
Law,” Hon. J. W. Symonds; “Bowdoin 
in the War,’ Gen. Joshua L. Chamber- 
lain. 

Among other speakers were Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Harris of Yale, and Elijah Kel- 
logg, President Whitman of Colby, Prof. 
Smith of Yale, Dr. Sargent of Harvard, 
and others. The speeches occupied 
about four hours and were very interest- 
ing and most of them very witty. 





4 Veteran Gone. 

The venerable Albert G. Tenney, for a 
period of thirty-seven years editor of the 
Brunswick Telegraph, passed away 
Saturday morning, after a long illness, 
within a few days of eighty years of age. 
He was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
and graduated at Bowdoin College in the 
class of 1835. He always had a deep 
interest in the college, and it seemed ap- 
propriate that his earthly life should 
close the very week when the beloved 
institution was celebrating its centennial. 
He engaged in editorial work on the 
Baltimore Sun, the Boston Journal and 
other papers. On assuming charge of 
the Brunswick Telegraph, his editorial 
utterances had no uncertain sound, and 
his convictions were set forth in the 
most fearless manner. Whether plead- 
ing’for the abolition of the law allowing 
cows to run at large, or advocating any 
grave national measure, he was equally 
in earnest and equally emphatic. His 
paper gained a reputation beyond the 
limits of its circumscribed local field 
on account of the pronounced editorials. 

Mr. Tenney was an earnest student, 
being proficient in nearly all the lore the 
schools taught, and was a copious reader. 
He was refined in his tastes and courtly 
imdeportment. He was a tireless work- 
er and interested himself in all the mat- 
ters of local and State history, unmerci- 
fully assailing the false statements in 
these lines that came under his eye. 

He was a member of the School Board 
and one of the most valuable the town 
ever had. He wasa firm friend of the 
teachers and not infrequently in hot 
water with the powers that were not of 
his opinion on advanced methods of 
school work. 

As a member of the Maine Historiéal 
Society, he was best known outside of his 
editorial labors, and he has contributed 
very much to the advancement of the 
society’s interest locally and in the 
State. 

He has been twice married. His first 
wife was Ann Frances, daughter of Col. 
Esterbrook of Brunswick, by whom he 
had one son who died of consumption 
when but 21 years old. The lady who 
survives him and who has been his 
faithful helpmeet in later years was a 
daughter of the Rev. Chas. Packard. 





The Machias Republican gives a fine 
notice of the address of Frank L. Talbot, 
on Memorial Day at East Machias. 
The paper says: “A large andience 
assembled in the Congregational Church 
to listen to the literary portion of the 
exercises. The opening address of 
Frank L. Talbot, President of the Day, 
was proof, if proof was needed, that we 
need not go abroad to obtain a graceful 
and well delivered speech on a public 
occasion. Mr. Talbot introduced the 
Orator of the day, George E. Googins, 
Esq., of Milbridge. The reputation 
which Mr. Googins enjoys as a public 
speaker had raised the expectations of 
the audience to the highest point and 
they were not disappointed. Mr 
Googins is a pleasant and eloquent 
speaker. He was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with his subject and held the 
closest attention of the audience to the 
close.” 





Mr. Gilbert Prince of New Meadows, 
Brunswick, thought he saw a meteor 
strike, last winter, and this spring while 
ploughing he came across a very, pecul- 
iar looking stone. It was brought in to 
Prof. Robinson of Bowdion College, who 
pronounces it to have every appearance 
of meteoric origin. 


Dr. Twitchell of the Farmer reached 
home on Monday evening, from his lect- 
ure trip in New Brunswick and Wash- 
ington county. He had crowded audi- 
ences and most successful meetings 








safeguard its early progress, and secure’ 


CITY NEWS. 


—People are eating new potatoes and 
green peas from the city gardens. 

—Don't forget the circus on Friday of 
this week. It is well spoken of. 

—Four persons were baptized at the 
Free Baptist church, Sunday evening. 

—Mr. W. D. Stinson has been made a 
member of the Maine Historical So- 
ciety. 

—The Universalist church will be 
closed during July and August, when 
necessary repairs will be made on the 
foundations. 

—Many farmers come to town with a 
load of produce and carry back a load 
of manure. That is the way to keep up 
the fertility of the farm. 

—We are indebted to the Misses Eaton 
for repeated favors in the way of rare 
and fragrant flowers from their carefully 
cultivated gardens. 

—About a mile out in the country we 
read this startling legend on the fence: 
“One mile to A. D. Ward’s Hardware 
Stoar."?- . x ’ 

—Mr. § W. Dang brings to themarket 
such ge and Tuscious strawberries 
that two or three of them will make a 
meal for an ordinary person. 

—Judge Andrewsiand his daughter 
arrived home, _ Monday evening, from 
their trip to Portland, Oregon. They 
had a delightful time, and are epthusias- 
tic over the sections visited. 

—Fred White of this city, carpenter, 
fell from the roof of a building on which 
he was at work at Old Orchard, broke 
his left arm, and badly sprained his 
shoulder. 

—William North, son of the late Geo. 
F. North, died at Chicago last week, 
aged 27. Theremains have been brought 
home for interment. Young North left 
a widow who accompanied the remains 
to this city. 

—The Bridgton News says: 

“The Methodist church last Sabbath 
forenoon was packed to overflowing. 
The special attraction was the former 
pastor, Rev. C. S. Cummings of Augusta, 
who, itis needless to say, gave them a 
fine discourse.” 

—One of the finest and best cultivated 
gardens in the city is that of Mr. F. W. 
Kinsman on Western avenue. Perhaps 
the remark may be true that it is the 
best garden. Highly cultivated, it has 
produced at the earliest possible point 
ef the season most everything that is 
raised in a garden. 

—Our citizens will pleasantly remem- 
ber Mr. John Ellis, whois now at work 
in the railroad machine shop at Water- 
ville. He was here the other day, shak- 
ing hands with old friends. Mr. Ellis 
has been in theemploy of the M. C. R 
R. over thirty years, and is one of the 
old pillars to tie to in time of emergency. 

—The people were pleased to greet 
Rev. Dr. Webb of Boston in his old pulpit 
last Sunday. He has lost none of the 
fire, directness and eloquence of youth, 
and in his researches and investigation 
for truth he has found no better doctrine 
than that he preached during his long 
pastorate here. 

—The name of the new Masonic Social 
Club is Abnaki, from the tribe of Indians 
that occupied the Kennebec river, fought 
famous battles, and were the most for- 
midable in New England. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: Presi- 
dent, Hon. H. M. Heath; Vicé President, 
F. W. Plaisted; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. E. Blanchard; Directors, W. 8. 
Choate, J. E. Badger, Nathan Weston, 
F. A. Small, M. 8. Campbell. The club 
membership is now 100, and will be 
limited to 150, all of which must be resi- 
dent Masons. 

—Uhief Justice Fuller, during his 
pleasant visit to Augusta, the place of 
his birth, has had just cause to exclaim, 
“How dear to my heart are the scenes 
of my childhood.” As he passed along 
the streets the way was interrupted by 
old friends who came out to greet him, 
with that warm, neighborly feeling and 
interest that must have touched his 
heart. Every moment spent here was 
one of continuous delight; and although 
memories were stirred of departed loved 
ones, this visit of the honored Chief 
Justice to his native town will be a 
memorable event to both him and his 
friends. 

—The building of the superstructure 
for the new Masonic temple has been 
given to Horace Purinton & Co., of 
Waterville, the lowest bidders, for $23,- 
762. The other bids were: L. E, Brad- 
street, Hallowell, $25,510; Smith & 
Clark, Augusta, $26,626; E. S. Libby, 
Boston, $25,487; Bean & Clifford, Lewis- 
ton, $28,872; G. W. Lane, Lewiston, 
$29,865; Mead, Mason & Co., Boston, 
$26,080; I. Philbrook & Son, Portland, 

25,938; Joseph E. Howard, Augusta, 
$25,675; John B. Shaw, $29,468; Fletcher 
& Robbins, Augusta, $26,478. The con- 
struction of the edifice will bein charge 
of a competent mechanic, and first class 
work is ensured. 

—The following teachers have been 

chosen for the suburban schools, begin- 
ning with the fall term: Mrs. C. §S. 
Perry, Ballard school; Miss Jane Harris, 
Bolton Hill school; Miss Jennie E. Lord, 
Brackett school; Miss F. Perry, Cony 
school; Miss M. H. Doughty, Church 
Hill school; Miss E. S. Dana, Fletcher 
school; Miss A. C. Ames, Hewins school; 
Miss M. Zoe Peterson, Hospital school; 
Mrs. A. C. Hanks, Howard school; Miss 
Catherine Young, Howe’ séhool; Miss 
Myrtie Brann, Jewett sehool; Miss Lillian 
White, Leighton,,school; Miss Mand 
Chase, North Parish school; Miss A: B”’ 
Warren, Spaulding school, Miss Fannie 
B. Lapham, Stone school; Mra. V. M. 
Mosher, Stony Brook school;..Miss Ger- 
trude Tibbetts, Wellman school.” Several 
of these teachers. were graduated from 
the Cony High school this year, 
—We publish in ourcolumns to-day the 
annual statement of the old reliable 
Augusta Savings Bank, showing that the 
deposits with reserved fund and un- 
divided profits have reached the gigantic 
sum of $6,111,425.10. It will be noticed 
by the detailed statement that the 
investments are of the very best order, 
being in securities, the most of which 
command a handsome premium in the 
market. This is on account of the safe 
and conservative action of the Trustees 
in making investments, and the sagacity 
manifested in conducting the business 
throughout. The estimated market 
value of resources, above liability for 
deposits, earned dividend and State tax, 
is $774,106.19. So that every depositor 
feels that his saved earnings in the 
Augusta Savings Bank are indeed safe. 
That is the first essential; the matter of 
interest is the next consideration. 





There is great racing going on at Rig- 
by this week to continue through to-day. 
Such classes, such purses and such 
horses will insure large attendance, and 
leave no question as to the superiority 
of Rigby Park, the great mile track of 





every where. 


*|day. Notwithstanding the judicious ¢. 





KENNEBEC COUNTY xy, 
—A cub bear ‘captured 
re 
Lake, has been taken to Togua ee 
—George B. Cain has b ' 
$3500 nst the city of W; 
personal injuries received 
over by the city team last Winter 
—Warren R. Smith of Litchfel 
has received the degree of Ph 
the University , 
been studying. 
—Mrs. Louisa, widow of t} 
Hiram Waitt, died in Gardin 
day, of cancer in the stomach’ - “y- 
years. She was the eldest dante © 
the late gudge Palmer. we 
—Loren Munson had on i 
broken by a_ stick flying py 
while working at the lath m: 
Lawrence Bros.’ 
Wednesday. 


—From the various in ; 
have recently received a an a. 
impulse in the goodly city, we aout 
judge that Hallowell is becom ‘ 
booming place. May the good w ore ‘ 


d Come, 
of Chic D.., from 
icago, where he has 


Tidy 
a 
mill, South Gardin” 














































—Mr. Jotham Crosby Curtis 
resident in this section, and a bene - 
Mrs. James Capen of Gardiner died . 
= ge Ae Colorado county, Cal, Mas 
a paralysis of the throat anj 

—The other afternoon Baptiste P 
Williston Jennings and Father Thom 
March, who is visiting Mr. Parker fron 
the Provinces, were upset from a sailboat 
= — mUknone at North Wayne r 

o of the party are good swimmers a) 
reathed the shore in North Wayea” » 

—Rev. E. M. Bartlett reach 
farewell sermon to the Baptist aonl 
Oakland, Sunday. In the ey ening tes 
candidates were received into the church 
by baptism. Rev. and Mrs. Bartlett vil 
leave town, Friday, for West Bri . 
water, Mass., where Mr, Bartlett has 
lately accepted a hearty call. 

—The colonists at Craig’s Point. Rea 
field, have arrived in Tove. hy 
Rich of the Hollis Street Theatre, Boston 
arrived last week. The new hotel at the 
point is nearly completed and ready for 
business. It is furnished from a hotel 
on the World’s Fair grounds at Chicago, 
Several cottages have also been buij 
since last season and the place is ever 
year growing in importance. ] 

—P. H. Snell has been Appointed 
special tax collector of Winthrop, to col. 
lect the taxes remaining unpaid previous 
to 1892, and which were in the hands ¢ 
the late A. C. Carr, when he died lag 
March. Some of these date back as fy 
as 1880, and the accounts are in a good 
deal of confusion. Many have been paid, 
but the parties have no receipts, and they 
will be obliged topayagain. Theestay 
of Mr. Carr is insolvent, and is ny 
ae to pay more than fifty cents 
a dollar. 


‘arker. 





The Insane Hospital. 
The quarterly meeting of the Trustey 
of the Insane Hospital was held Thun. 


fort that has been made by the Trustee 
and Superintendent to eliminate from 
the hospital all the cases of insanity 
which can be properly cared for by pw. 
ties and municipalities at home, ther 
has been an unusual increase of applic 
tions, and all so far have been provided. 
There has been an addition of fifty-seve 
new inmates during the past month, 
which includes forty-two males and onl 
fifteen females. The number of mal 
patients in the hospital is 394; women, 
$19; total, 713. This is the largest num 
ber of patignts ever carried upon th 
hospital list, The general health o 
the patients is excellent. Superintend 
ent Sanborn made his usual arrang 
ments and carried into execution, « 
Wednesday, an excursion by steamboat 
down to the Isle of Springs. About # 
of the patients were allowed the pri 
lege of enjoying the benefits and ple 
ure of this trip, and as many more Wi 
have the same enjoyment later in th 
season. The great advantages which th 
patients obtain from this kind of ree 
tion in a social, moral and intellectu 
way cannot be overestimated, and it 
a great promoter of health. The di 
tance from Augusta to the Isled 
Springs and return is 84 miles, and th 
enjoyment which the patients manifeste 
was apparent during the whole di 
Tables loaded with food were arrange 
in front of the summer residence of Dr, 
Sanborn, and the excellent care and fo 

sight of Mrs. Sanborn for the comfort 
and wants of the patients were generov 
ly extended with the same solicitude 
has been her habit during her long hi 






















pital experience. Too much appre 
tion of the liberal spirit of the late Et 
Governor Coburn cannot be overest 
mated in providing ready means to pa 
the expenses of this needed recreatid 
by a permanent bequest. His memo 
is, and will be, ever cherished by 


grateful people. 


Death of Mr. Waterhouse. 
Mr. Francis A. Waterhouse, head 
master of the English High Schoo 
Boston, died in Paris, France, Satu! 
day morning. The sad news * 
received in this éity Sunday morning 
and sorrow filléd the hearts of his 0d 
scholars, and those who had known as 
loved him while he was Principal of the 
high school jn-Augusta. 
Mr. Waterhouse was born in Scarbor®, 
Cumberland ‘¢ounty, Me., on Jan. diy 
1885; He attended the public schools # 
Hallowell,‘ passing at, an early age 
through the primary, grammar and high 
school grades; was fitted for college # 
Hallowell. Academy, entered Bowdolt 
College in 1853, and was graduated it 
the class of 1857. Three years later 
received the degree of Master of Art. 
He decided to devote himself to the life 
of ateacher. In 1859 he took charge“! 
the Hallowell Academy. In the spring 
of 1861 he was elected Principal of the 
Augusta high school, which office he 
held for seven years acceptably to the 
people of this city. This position , 
resigned in 1868, to take the Princip@! 
ship of the Newton high school, 
continued in charge of this school ust! 
December, 1880, when he was elec 
head master of the English high m— 
Boston, the position which he held # 
his death. 
Mr. Waterhouse was 4 remarkable 
teacher. He hadarare power of a 
ulating his classes to earnest and ", 
tained effort in the pursuit of any *_ 
that interested him. And for this 
was greatly beloved. 







































It is said that the classmates o . 
late James R. Osgood, the well-kn0 . 
publisher of Boston, will erect mon 

ment over his grave in London, w 
he died. Mr. Osgood was a member 











the country. 


the class of 1854, Bowdoin Colleg®- 
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Now President of Bates. 
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Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
THE TOURIST’S DREAM. 


BY ARBUTUS. 


The hush of night had gently clasped 
The lake within its arms, 

And with a firm, but tender voice, 
Had bade it to be calm. 

So now it lay, so gently sleeping 
In the moonlight’s silvern sheen, 

That the breath of air which stirred it 
Was like the echo of a dream. 








Long I stood and gazed upon it, 
Lost in wonder and delight, 
Thinking I alone could see it, 
On this calm and lovely night. 
But hark! Listen! Can it be? 
Yes, ’tis the dip of a paddle 
That at last aroused me. 
I turned my eyes, and 
Dark was the scene I there saw reflected 
In the lake’s pure sheen, 


In a canoe an Indian maiden, 
With her hands clasped as in prayer, 
And her dusky eyes uplifted 
To the warrior standing there. 
Dark and gloomy is his forehead, 
Firmly is his lips compressed, 
Hideous is he in his war paint, 
And his gorgeous feathery crest. 


“Hark ye to me, Golden Sunlight,” 
Were the first words that he said, 

As he roughly raised a hatchet 
Above her gentle head. 

“Long and patiently I’ve wooed you, 
Long I’ve sought yau to be mine, 

But as often you've repulsed me, 
With that firm, impatient frown. 
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“Now, again, once more I ask you, 
Will you share my heart and home, 

Or will you choose the lake’s cold waters, 
And sleep in its awful gloom?” 


“Purple twilight, long you’ve sought me, 
But I long have told you why 
I can never share the wigwam 
Of a wicked chief like you. 
Long I’ve told you my loved 
Red Dawn is sojourning in the East, 
And will return to Golden Sunlight 
When your wicked head’s at rest. 


“I did not seek his wigwam, for 
My father bade me stay 
And receive him in our forest, 
When this old moon had passed away. 
Will you spare me, Purple Twilight?” 
And her voice was low and sweet— 
“Will you let me greet my lover? 
See, I kneel here at your feet.” 


Humbly down she knelt before him, 
Down her cheeks the tears did flow, 
But the frown upon his forehead 
Bade her look for naught but woe. 
“Will I spare you, Golden Sunlight?” 
And his voice was harsh and stern, 
“Will I let you greet your lover?” 
Then a wild laugh reached the land. 
“This shall be my answer, Sunlight, 
When the old moon’s passed away, 
You will sleep beneath the waters 
Of the lovely Lake Rangeley.” 


The hatchet glistened in the moonlight, 
Paused a moment in mid air, 

Then swiftly descended on the 
Young head bowing there. 

Then he cast her from the canoe side, 
Into the waters still and cold, 

And there arose upon their surface 
A white, immortal soul. 


When the warrior chief beheld it, 
He cried aloud in fear, 
And then, with a long, wild cry 
For pardon, he sought a watery bier. 
Still the white soul walked the waters, 
With her hands still clasped in prayer, 
Till there appeared upon the horizon 
A steady, ruddy glare. 


“Sure, my lover comes,” she murmured, 
Then was clasped in his embrace, 
And I saw him kiss her forehead, 
With asmile upon his face. 
“God is wonderful,” I murmured— 
And that awoke me from my dream, 
And then I knew the meaning 
Of all that I had seen. 


I knew that when the sunlight 
Did flood the azure sky, 

I had sat me by the lakeside, 
To dream an hour away. 

And it was near the hour of twilight 
That I must have fell asleep, 

And ne’er awoke till sunrise / 
Shone sweet upon the deep. 


— Our Story Teller. 
SKELETON REEF. 











Solomon’s ‘“Pakeha” (i 6., white 
man, )was a dapper-built, muscular sail- 
or, with a jolly English face, bronzed by 
the southern sun, merry blue eyes, and 
a bright, cheery manner. 

Jack—or ‘Haki,” as the Maories 
called him—was a seaman ona whaling 
ship which cast anchor one day in the 
harbor of Coromandel, whither she had 
come forasupply of pork and fresh 
water. 

The captain, a sort of Bully Hayea, 
was free and handy with belaying- 
pins, or any other weapon within 
reach when he wished to infuse energy 
into the crew. His mate, a burly Irish- 
Yankee, ably seconded the captain, as 
was evidenced by certain bumps on the 
heads of the crew which the most 
skillful phrenologist would have been 
at a loss to read. 

The owner of the ship was an ex- 
convict in Sydney—then called Botany 
Bay—who had waxed wealthy on the 
profits of rum, and the “shanghai-ing” 
of drugged sailors. 

Jack had been sent ashore with a 
boat’s crew, and, though there was 
little of the poetic or sentimental in 
his temperament, the charm of the 
scene had cast a glamour over him. 
The brilliant green of the forest, the 
bright-plumaged birds, and the warm 
\glow of the summer sun made the place 
@ paradise. 

e was reclining in the boat, enjoy- 
ing a quiet smoke, when he was sud- 
denly roused from his reverie by the 
voice of a woman. 
|. “Pakeha!” she said in a soft musical] 
tone. 

He stared at the girl smiling at him 
from the beach. 

“Pakeha!” 

“Aye, aye, miss,” replied Jack. 

“Tenakoe, Pakeha” (Salutations, 
white man.). 

“Same to you, miss, and many more 
on ‘em.” 

“Homai te paipa” (Give me the 
pipe. ). 

She pointed to the stump of a very 
black pipe which he held in his mouth. 

He understood the gesture, and com- 
plied with prompt gallantry, and then 
sat back and gazed at her with adm:- 
ration as she squatted down on ‘the 
sand and puffed out a cloud of smoke. 

“Now this is what { caiis social-like 
and chummv,” oaid Jack. 

B~ inought he had never beheld so 
raira sight. She was in the bloom of 
womanhood, with a plump, well-devel- 
oped figure, the outlines of which were 
only partially concealed by a loose 
print gown. Her light olive-colored 
features were regular, she had fine, ex- 
pressive brown eyes, and long glossy 
black hair which fell over her neck and 
shoulders. But her full, ripe lips were 
disfigured with tattoo. 

It was acase of love at first sight. 
‘They spoke to each other in language 


| haynting him ever since, 
out upoh é dearing in the 


that was strange; but the blué eyes 
gazed tenderly into the brown, and 
there was no need of words to convey 
their meaning. 

Jack was meditating on a declaration 
of his feelings off-hand, when the loud 
laughter and shouts of his returning 
shipmates rudely disturbed his love- 
dream, and the girl rose to her feet 
and fled, forgetting in her haste to re- 
turn the pipe. He gazed after the fly- 
ing figure, and a heavy sigh escaped 
him. He was dimly conscious that he 
had met his fate. 

After this life on shipboard was in- 
tolerably monotonous. The fo’castle 
was like adreary dungeon. He grew 
moody and absent-minded, and no 
longer joined in the rude songs and 
choruses. 

“Blest if I don’t think I’m a-gettin’ 
soft on the gal,” he mused. 

Next morning, when tbe ship was 
about to leave Coromandel harbor, the 
dingy was missing and Jack’s bunk 
was vacant. The captain reflected 
that the dense forests were more 
gloomy and mysterious than the 
depths of the sea, and a search would 
be a futile waste of time. So the good 
ship Rebecca sailed away, and Jack 
watched her lessening on the horizon 
till she looked like a far-off sea bird 
afloat on the ocean. Then he emerged 
from his hiding place. and bent his 
steps towards the Maori village, from 
the very spot where he had caught the 
last glimpse of a form which had been 
e came 
o orest, in 
the midst of which stood the mative 
village, fortified with ditches and 
stout palisades. Even the pigs knew 
him for a stranger and ran with short, 
angry grunts out of his path, while the 
half-starved dogs, descendants of the 
pair landed by Capt. Cook, shook them- 
selves out of the dust and snarled vi- 
ciously. 

The tribe welcomed him with open 
arms. A European was valued in those 
days in proportion to his worldly pos- 
sessions or knowledge of the useful 
arts. Seamen were always in brisk de- 
mand in virtue of their skill in boat- 
craft, knotting and splicing and handy 
expedients. 

So Solomon, the chief of the tribe, 
formally installed Jack as an honor- 
ary member, and set apart a reed-built 
hut for his use. He might have hada 
wife or two for the asking, but one im- 
age so filled his heart as to leave no 
room for another. 

He found her in Solomon’s house, to 
which he had been invited by the chief 
himself. She was smoking the identi- 
cal old black pipe that he had lent her 
at their first meeting. She welcomed 
him with a bewitching smile, and he 
seated himself on the flax mat beside 
her. 

“I’m in great luck,” he thought. 
“She's the daughter of the old king.” 

Alas! for poor Jack. He did not 
know that the tattooing on the lips 
was the seal of matrimony, and that 
his affections were misplaced. By 
means of expressive pantomimic signs 
and languishing glances, he succeeded 
in making the chief understand that 
he desired the hand of the lady in mar- 
riage. 

He was surprised at the effect of this 


declaration. The young lady actually 
blushed throngh the rich olive of her 
complexion. Solomon looked grim, 
and his hand toyed with a tomahawk. 
The two other wives exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. 

It was some time before Jack real- 
ized that he had sacrificed his share in 
the whale oil, and cut himself off from 
home and kindred in his hopeless pas- 
sion for the third and favorite spouse 
of old Solomon. Then he rose up and 
went outside to hide his feelings, and 
vented his disgust in shocking lan- 
guage, which was fortunately vnintel- 
ligible to the natives. 

There was nothing for it but to rec- 
oncile himself to the inevitable, until 
some opportunity of escape presented 
itself. 

It came about in course of time, as 
such things happen in the civilized 
world, that whenever the old chief 
went away on a fishing excursion Jack 
and Mrs. Solomon No. 8 enjoyed many 
a quiet flirtation. It was on one of 
these occasions that she pointed to the 
little gold rings in his ears, and made 
him understand that she knew a place 
where stuff of that’ kind could be found 
in profusion, lying on the surface like 
common stones. He was impatient to 
go to the spot at once, but he gathered 
from her signs that it would be dan- 
gerous. 

There came a day when the chief 
went out tosea to fish for the great 
whapuka, and this was their opportuni- 
ty. They pushed their way through a 
tangled maze of elinging vines and 
dense undergrowth, under gigantic 
trees which shut out the rays of the 
sun, floundered through foaming 
streams, climbed steep hills, until the 
guide pointed toa mass of white quartz 
cropping out ofa spur. He scrambled 
over the loose bowlders, examined the 
rock, and uttered a shout of delight. 
The stone was thickly intersected by 
veins of virgin gold. An inexhaustible 
treasure lay before him. 

She could not understand why he 
should be so elated over yollow dross 
like that. She knew nothing of money. 
Her ideas of riches were centered in 
rum and tobacco. Had it been a rock 
of greenstone suitable for shaping into 
gods (tikis) or warlike weapons it 
would have been a treasure beyond 
compare, to be fought over to the 
death. 

But there was Jack, gazing raptur- 
ously like one rooted to the spot, while 
the sun was rapidly going down in the 
west, and the precious time was fleet- 
ing; and far out to sea she saw the 
great war canoes coming back to the 
shore. She tugged Jac«x’s sleeve, and 
recalled him from vague memories of 
the adventures of Monte Cristo and the 
story of Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp. Thers had floated confusedly 
through his mind visions of a boat or 
raft laden with the precious stone, and 
of himself and Mrs. Solomon so. 8 
eloping t some distant land, where he 
wots live out the rest of his days in 
tae blissful enjoyment of unlimited 
grog and tobacco. He broke off a 
fragment of the rock and followed his 
guide down the ravine. 

As the days wore on, the ways of 
Jack became eccentric and mysterious. 
He wandered away in the forest, and 
was sometimes absent for several days. 
The people tapped their foreheads, 
and whispered that he was porangi 
(mad), because of his separation from 
his kind. Once old Solomon, peeping 
into his house at night, saw him gloat- 
ing by the fire over a lot of glittering 
stones. 

In course of time the sailor had ac- 
cumulated quite a store of rich speci- 
mens, brought in pieces from the reef, 





which he buried secretly at night in 
the little patch of cultivation near the 
dwelling. 


So the winter passed by, and the 
spring had come again, and old Solo- 
mon went away to-a great feast at 
Taurauga, on the occasion of the 
scraping of the bones of departed 
chiefs, and their re-interment by the 
priests in the secret cave. He would 
be absent for several weeks, and would 
not return to the village until the last 
scraps of the great stores of kumeraa 
and dried sharks were consumed. 

Safe for a time from the jealous vigil- 
ance of her lord and master, Mrs. Sol- 
omon No. 8 passed much of her time 
with Jack. They fished in the river, 
she taught him how to snare the pret- 
ty parrots and to weave chaplets of 
wild flowers. The days passed ull too 
quickly, and Jack declared that hé had 
never been so happy in his life. 

It was a beautiful day on which they 
set out on their last visit to the great 
golden rock. The sun shone on the 
gleaming white quartz, making the 
crystal throw out prismatic rays. The 
little stream gurgled in the hollow, 
and lost itself on its way to the sea 
in distant murmurs. From afar came 
faintly borne on the breeze the muf- 
fled sound of the surf beating upon the 
shore. 

As they climbed the hillside Jack 
trolled out a merry sea ditty with all 
the old vigor and swing of the fo’cas- 
tle. The loose bowlders afforded such 
precarious footung that he often found 

t necessary to hold the lady by the 
and, and once of twice to support with 
his arm around her waist. 

e was chipping away at the reef 
between snatches of song, pausing 
now and then to let the sun fall on 
some rich specimen, and cooking 
softly at the sight of the gleaming 
gold, while his companion nestled 
close beside him with her great brown 
eyes bent on the rock, Hard bys 
eticket chirrn merrily, and the 
green and gold paroquets twittered 
among the foliage. 

The silence was suddenly broken by 
@ blood-curdling yell, followed instant- 
ly by a blinding flash and explosion 
from the opposite side of the rock, and 
poor Jack lay as lifelessas the piece of 
glittering stone which he still grasped 
in his fingers. A bullet from Solomon’s 
gun had crashed through his brain! 
The woman, bespattered with the 
blood of her murdered lover, fled with 
shrieks of terror down the mountain. 

The savage peered cautiously over 
the reef, with a malicious gleam in his 
little red, ferrety eyes, and laughed 
softly. Then he came out of his hid- 
ing place, gave a vicious kick to the 


dead body, and. strode away, leaving 
the remains to the wild dogs and birds 
of pray, with the fragment of quartz 
still glistening in the sunshine. 


Old Solomon had been gathered to 
his ancestors in the secret cave. On 
the site of the former village stood a 
neat little cluster of European dwell- 
ings, a store, a smithy and a public 
house; and a great timber mill, where 
the whirr of the saw and jets of steam 
sounded from early morn until sunset. 

Of the tribe only a miserable rem- 
nant remained. Bad rum and disease 
had civilized the rest off the %ace of 
the earth. Tupued ground, whereon 
in bygone days no living thing might 
trespass on pain of death, was dese- 
crated by alien feet. Only a few de- 
graded survivors of a once numerous 
elar lingered on the scene—drunken, 
thievish, lying and landless—earning 
@ precarious existence by the sale of 
fish and peaches; and always at the 
door of an old tumble-down hut sat an 
old, wrinkled, gray-haired hag, moan- 
ing and wringing her hands, and mut- 
tering incoherent disjointed la menta- 
tions. 

One day the monotonous life of the 
place was broken by a startling dis- 
covery. A party of men engaged in 
excavating for the foundation of the 
first brick house, intended for the mill- 
owner's residence, had struck a rich 
find of auriferous quartz. At once the 
sacred thirst of gold seized upon the 
little community. The mill stood idle 
for lack of hands, and all the ground 
round about was studded with pros- 
pectors’ shafts. But the discovery 
was only a patch, and experienced 
miners argued and fought over the 
mysterious ‘“‘pettering out” until it 
was given up as an insolvable prob- 
lem, the like of which had never be- 
fore baffled the human mind. So the 
whirr of the saw again sounded, and 
the men who had wasted time and 
money in vain search for the reef 
cursed their bad luck, and resumed 
their old humdrum life. 

All but two rough-bearded men ip 
ragged blue blouses and moleskin 
trousers, with their billycock hats 
slouched over their faces to keep off 
the flies, who fossicked about the gul- 
lies with a pick and shovel and tin 
dish, and bore the sarcasm of the saw- 
mill hands with grim imperturbability 
Sometimes they ‘panned out” fair 
prospects, but the game was not worth 
the candle. Though they were in debt 
to the local storekeeper, they perse- 
vered in their search with a dogged 
persistence that was painfully lu- 
dicrous. 

“Likely country round here, Bill,” 
said one of them, as they climbed the 
face of a steep hill. 

“Bah!” replied the other contemptu- 
ously. ‘Why, any blooming new chum 
could see with half an eye that this 
stone ain’t good enough for road metal. 
Let's ding it, Joe.” 

“‘Not me, old man, while I can raise 
® pound of flour on ‘tick,’ or kill a 
wild porker. These indications is 

enough.” 

“You was always pig-headed, Joe. 
and it’s my belief as you'll stick here 
till you die, poking about among this 
mundic and burnt-out rubbish.” 

Further upward they climbed 
through a network of interlacing 
canes, sinking to their knees in soft 
moss and decayed vegetation or stum- 
bling, with many a muttered oath, 
over projecting roots. 

Suddenly the leading man halted 
and pointed toa great mass of white 
tock which rose up in front of him, 
gleaming like alabaster. 

“Reef, by jingo!” he shouted, as he 
slimbed over the loose stones which 
littered the ascent. 

But again he came to a sudden stop, 
and pointed to some object on the 

nd. 

It was the skeleton of poor Jack. 

“Nigger!” said Bill, laconically. 

“No fear,” replied Joe; “niggers 
don’t wear boots, you fool. It’s a white 
man, or what’s left of him. Halloa! 
what's this? By thunder, it’s a speci- 
men! Bill, look! look! By Jupiter, 
we've struck it at last! The beggar 
was fossicking here and got dropped 
on. Poor devil! See! there’sa hole in 
his skull.” 

“It'll run twenty ounces to the ton,” 
said Bill, examining the reef with a 








critical eye. 


‘er, and gave up all her plans, and 


In less than a month there were 
twenty thousand people on that reef. 
The hillsides were covered with tents 
and shanties. Hundreds of stores and 
public houses sprang up as though by 
magic. Hardly a stick of growing 
timber was left standing. The thunder 
of hundreds of stampers at the crush- 
ing-mills, and the hum of a great 
multitude drowned the whirr of the 
saw. 

The two lucky prospectors cleared 
fifty thousand pounds apiece out of 
that rock, which they christened 
‘Skeleton Reef.” 

“Say, Joe,” languidly remarked Bill, 
between whiffs from a fragrant Ha- 
vana, as he lounged on a sofa in the 
smoking-room of the Grand hotel, 
‘‘wasn’t ita darned lucky thing that 
poor devil hung on to that there speci- 
men like grim death to a nigger?” 

“My word! But he must’a’ been a 
pig-headed sort er cove like me, you 
know.” 

“And what a slap-up, high-toned 
tombstone we shoved over him!” re- 
joined Bill, disregarding the sarcasm. 
‘‘Must ’a’ been.a kinder comfort to him, 
too, for the way he got euchred and 
pegged out.”—Pall Mall Budget. 


ANNIE’S SURPRISE. 





Annie Sargent was fifteen when her 
mother died; the three boys were old- 
er. Jabez Sargent never got along 
well with his children; he was too 
hasty and unreasonable. When his 
wife was alive she had often prevent- 
ed wordy wars between her husband 
&nd the boys. Annie did not have her 
mother's tact, and besides she stood in 
aye of her father. So when he scold- 

the boys she would look frightened 
at first and then rufiaway where she 
could not hear their angry voices, 

When Will, the oldest, was twenty- 
one he went to the city to find work. 
He had a hard time, but the folks at 
home never knew about it. He was 
capable and determined, so two years 
later, when Joe came of age, Will was 
able to get him a good situation. Only 
Fred and Annie were left at home after 
that. 

It was only a month after Joe went 
away that Fred had a letter urging 
him to join his brothers in the city. 
‘‘Why should you stay on that old farm, 
when you might be here with us, earn- 
ing a dollar and a half a day at least? 
Talk with father about it and let me 
know soon.” 

Fred looked up from the letter with 
bright eyes. ‘What is it?” asked An- 
nie. She was clearing up the dinner- 
table. 

“Joe wants me to go to the city. 
He’s got a place for me, and I can earn 
adollarand ahalf a day at the very 
first. Do you believe father will let me 
go? Where is he?” 

“Out in the barn.” Annie’s voice 
sounded strange to Fred, but he was 
hurrying out of the door. He glanced 
in at the window as he passed it. He 
did not stop, but Annie’s face haunted 
him. He tried to think it was the un- 
evenness of the window glass that 
distorted her features, but he knew 
it was tears that made her eyes so 
bright. 

“I suppose you can go,” said his 
father, rather ungraciously, ‘“‘but I'd 
rather you'd stay here. You can help 
a good deal about the farm when you 
are a mind to—but you ain’t a mind to 
most of the time.” 

Fred went back into the house. He 
was jubilant to think that he was go- 
ing, but indignant at his father’s re- 
marks. 

He gota piece of paper, a pen and 
the ink bottle and began a letter to 
his brother. He wrote it hastily and 
putit in an envelope before Annie 
came into the room. He could not 
look up just then, for he was writing 
Joe’s name on the envelope. When he 
had finished he said: ‘Father says I 
can go, andI am going to take this let- 
ter to the post office right off. I told 
Joe I’d be there in a week.” 

Annie did not speak; her back was 
towards him. 

Half a mile from the Sargents lived 
old Mrs. Millicent Jennings. She was 
a friend to all the boys and girls in the 
neighborhood, and even the older peo 
ple were sometimes glad to get her ad 
vice, for she had a “‘level head.” After 
Fred had mailed his letter he went di- 
rectly to Aunt Millie’s to tell her his 
plans. She was sitting in the kitchen 
knitting when he went in. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked, look- 
ing at him; “good news, I guess.” 

He told her the news, and she listened 
quietly. She was silent so long after 
he finished that he began to be impa- 
tient. ‘‘What do you think of it?” he 
asked. 

“I think,” she said, slowly, ‘that you 
might have waited a little before you 
decided to go.” 

‘*‘What’s the use to wait?” 

“You might have thought of some 
things that would make you feel you 
ought to stay at home.” 

“What things? I don’t like the way 
father treats me.” 

“Does he treat Annie any better?” 

“I don't know’s he does.” 

“How did Annie feel when the other 
boys went away?” 

“Blue for a week.” 

‘“*‘Who cheered her up?” 

“I tried to—father didn’t seem to no 
tice.” 

“It will be pretty lonesome for her 
if you go.” 

“I could write often and—” 

“But you wouldn’t.” 

“And I'd earn so much money that I 
could give her things she wants.” 

“I guess you'd find you could use al) 
you'd earn for yourself.” 


“What! Do you think I ought to stay 
at home just for Annie?” 

“Well, considering that she left 
schoo) when she wanted to be a teach- 


stayed at home and worked hard 
jast for Will and Joe and Fred—it 
does seem rather tough for them all to 
desert her and go and do what they 
want to.” 

Fred looked very sober. 

“Think it over,” said Aunt Millie. 
“But I've written,” he returned, 
brightening a little. 

“Couldn't you write again?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“I hope I haven’t made you angry, 
Frederick,” she said, as he rose to go. 

“Oh, no,” he answered somewhat 
shortly. 

That night at supper there was hard- 
ly a word spoken. Jabez never talked 
at meal times. Fred was thinking. He 
looked at Annie furtively. Her eyes 
were red, and he thought she did not 
eat much. 

When she began to wash dishes, he 
took the dish towel away from her. 
She looked at him in astonishment. 
“I can wipe them,” she said, huskily. 





He did not sleep much that night. 
The next morning after breakfast he 
followed his father out to the barn. 
He was gone a longtime. When he 
came in there was a queer expression 
on his face; satisfaction, regret, re- 
sentment and high resolve. He got 
the writing materials and sat down at 
the dining table. Annie was paring 
apples. She watched him closely. 

“Want to send any word to Joe?” he 
asked, looking up. “I’m writing to 
him.” 

“Send my love,” she said, and bent 
over the apples. Fred noticed, and 
smiled. 

“‘Want to read it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “I'll wash my 
hands first.” 

She took the letter and began to 
read. 

“Poor little girl,” Fred thought, as 
he looked at her woe-begone face. 

The woe-begone expression did not 
stay long. She looked up quickly, and 
saw him smiling at her. 

She opened her lips to speak, but 
thoked instead. She threw her arms 
tround his nec and hugged him 
tight; it was his turn to choke then. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she sobbed. 
would have killed me.” 

Fred had to write the letter over 
again, it was so crumpled up in the 
embrace. 

This happened the last of May. 
When Fred told Aunt Millie about it 
the old lady looked pleased, and when 
he told her something else she laid her 
knitting down deliberately, walked 
over to him, took his face between her 
hands and looked into his eyes. 

“If you do it,” she said, “‘yon’re a 
regular— Well, we'll wait and see.” 
Then she kissed him. 

“What are you reading?” asked An- 
nie one evening. a 

“A very interesting book,” answered 
Fred, gravely, 

She looked over his shoulder. 
cook book?” 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t I feed you enough? Are you 
hungry?” 

“I have enough to eat, but I want to 
learn to cook. Will you teach me?” 

Annie laughed. “Get a few more 
who want to learn, and I'll start a 
cooking school.” 

Fred looked serious. 


“Tt 


“The 


“I'm not jok- 


ing,” he said. ‘Please take me seri- 
ously for once. Will you teach me to 
cook?” 


“What do you want to cook for?” 

“T have a feeling that perhaps I am 
a born cook. Who knows but what I 
may be the genius of the family? 
Think of the salary a French chef gets, 
and do not, I beg of you, refuse to give 
me my first lesson.” 

“If you are in earnest, you can come 
and mix up the bread,” and Annie 
whisked off her apron and held it out 
to him. 

Fred sprang to his feet and caught 
the apron from her hand. 

“Why don’t you have the strings 
longer?” 

“They are long enough for me. Here! 
—TI’ll pin it with two pins.” 

Fred brought a rocking-chair from 
the sitting-room, and made Annie sit 
in it. ‘“‘Now, tell me everything to 
do.” 

Fred took great pride in that bread, 
for it turned out well, and after that 
he insisted on making all the bread. 

His success was not so good with 
other things. When Annie gave him 
minute directions he got along all 
right, but when he tried to go alone 
he met with mishaps. 

Fred kept his temper, and studied 
the cook book diligently. Sometimes 
he would take his perplexities to Aunt 
Millie. 

“Say, Aunt Millie! I made an old- 
fashioned johnnycake this morning, 
and when I tried to turn it over it al! 
fell to pieces; what made it do that?” 

“Did the water boil when you put it 
into the meal?” 

“Not quite.” 

“That is what’s the matter.” 

Then the next time he saw her he 
would say: “I had the water boiling 
this time, and the johnnycake was A 
number one.” 

Fred did not devote a]l his energies 
to the art of cooking. He worked with 
his father a part of the time, and 
Annie noticed, with surprise and 
pleasure, how well they got along to- 
gether. 

One evening in July, Fred said to 
Annie: “How long is it since you have 
been to see Mary Slocum?” 

Mary Slocum was one of Annie’s 
friends, who lived in the next town. 

“IT have not been there to stay any 
for two years.” 

‘Haven't you got a standing invita- 
tion to go there and stop a month?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Then write to her this very night 
and tell her you are coming next Fri- 
day to spend a week with her.” 

“*How can I leave?” 

*“‘Father and I will be glad to be rid 
of you for a week,” he said, jokingly. 
“I can cook—you admit that my bread 
is better than yours. We shall get 
along ell right.” 


The end of it was that she went and 
had a good time. 

“Rut they know so much,” she con- 
fided to Fred. “I felt as though I didn’t 
know a thing, and Mary does splendid- 
ly with her school.” 

They were washing dishes, and Fred 
carried a dish away, and in the seclu- 
sion of the pantry laughed softly and 
said to himself: “Just what I want- 
ed.” 

‘Let's take a walk,” Fred said, after 
the dishes were finished. 

It was a beautiful moonlight even- 
ing, and they walked along for some 
distanee in silence. They climbed a 
big bowlder and sat down. 

“You see that building over there?” 

an Fred. 

“The schoolhouse? Yes.” 

“You know how hard it is to geta 
teacher who will stay more than one 
term?” 

“Yes, it is so lonesome.” 

‘Exactly. Well, before many more 
years have passed you are going to be 
the teacher of that school.” 

“Why, Fred! What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say, my dear.” 

“How in the world—” 

“Now, Annie, don’t you say one 
word. Remember I am the oldest, and 
you have got to do just as I say.” 
There was a determined note in his 
voice. 

“You area rather remarkable girl, 
and I want you to live up to your rep- 
utation by keeping perfectly silent 
while I explain. In two weeks exam- 
ination papers will come, and if you 
pass the examination—and you must— 
you will go to the city and study to be 
a teacher. You will board where Will 
and Joe do, and they will look out for 
you. Your vacations will be spent at 
home here, and if youare very anxious, 


“But, Fred! how can I go? It will be 
worse than for you to go.” 
“There is no question about it,” said 
Fred, firmly. ‘You are going. And now 
this neat fortnight you must study 
hard. Ill help you what I can.” 
“But the money?” 


all fixed.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

‘Now say you are pleased.” 

But Annie could not speak just then. 
—Susan B. Robins, in American Agri- 
culturist. 


EVERY-DAY BEAUTY. 


Loveliness of the Ever-Changing Aspect 
of the Sky. 

The impressiveness of lofty movn- 
tains, the grandeur of the boundless 
sea, few of us fail in some degree to ap- 
preciste. We travel in search of them; 
we pause in our work or our pleasure 
to behold and admire. But there are 
many persons who do not live within 
view of either mountain or ocean, and 
who can not travel. How many of 
these observe, enjoy and appreciate 
that other even greater glory of nature, 
which is with them and with all of us 
everywhere and every day? How many 
of us study and love the sky? 

In a recent article on “John Ruskin 
at Home,” in McClure’s Magazine, the 
writer states that Ruskin has for many 
years kept account of the weather in 
his diary, not merely by records of the 
thermometer and mention of drought 
or tempest, snow or sunshine, but by 
notes with accompanying color sketches 
of the more striking, beautiful or un- 
usual aspects of the sky. 

“In his beautiful home, Brantwood, 
on the banks of Coniston Water in the 
lovely lake region of England, Ruskin’s 
first remark to a guest in the morning, 
often eagerly delivered at the moment 
of an early knock at the bed-rpom door, 
is commonly: 

‘*“Are you looking out? 

“Indeed, the scene is worth looking out 
upon, and it is no wonder that the hos- 
pitable and artistic soul of such a host 
should shrink from allowing a friend 
to miss the early beauties of dewy lawn 
and woodland, shadowy mountains and 
morning skies reflected in so faira lake. 

“Not less than the English Ruskin 
did the observant and poetic American, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, love the sky. 
He could not depict its exquisite varie- 
ties with pencil and brush, but in his 
verse he speaks of it always with rare 
accuracy as well as charm. 

“It was his wise and graceful cus- 
tom, too, to make it a part of the daily 
enjoyment of his children, as it was a 
part of his own. He taught them to 
notice clouds, mists and rainbows; and 
when discord or fretfulness threatened 
their play within doors,he would often, 
instead of reproving or punishing, 
quietly send the child most grieved or 
angry out to the garden gate, “to look 
at the sky,” and bring him word 
whether it was fair or clouding over, 
and which way the wind blew. The 
child did not understand why he was 
sent, but never failed to return after a 
few moments’ contemplation of the 
heavens with a calmer spirit, as well 
as with an accurate report.” 

Even a little sky—a strip of blue— 
holds an infinity of changeful beauty 
for those whom city walls shut away 
from the spectacle of the wide firma- 
ment, unmarred by impertinent chim- 
ney-pots and the towering intrusive- 
ness of ten and fifteen-storied build- 
ings. 

Sometimes, indeed, even ugliness will 
turn to beauty for those who have 
cheerful eyes to see. The tall, circular 
chimney of a mill erected against her 
sky-line quite spoiled the view, one 
woman thought, until she learned to 
look toward it in the early morning, 
when the machinery was first started. 

It was toward the east, and as the 
black smoke poured forth, and a more 
delicate plume of white steam floated 
beside it, the sun, rising behind the 
contrasted wreaths of black and silver, 
turned them to veritable “trailing 
clouds of glory” above the sooty sum- 
mit of the hated mill. 

If we can not have what we like, we 
must like what we have. A range of 
mountains or the Atlantic ocean is no 
small thing to do without; but if we 
can not have them, the sky, which is 
always ours, is no small thing, either. 
Let us make the most of it.—Youth’s 
Companion. 





The Moral Tone. 

One lady had just told the other that 
her husband played poker nearly every 
night. 

“Well,” was the exclamation, 
wouldn’t let my husband do that.” 

“Neither would 1,” was the quiet re- 
sponse, “‘if he couldn’t play any better 
than yours can.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“7 





: Ambitious. 

Mr. Hardtack— Why ain’t you in 
school, sir? 

Bobby Small—’Cause I read in me 
history dat great an’ successful men 
usually started in life widout much 
educational advantages, an’ I’m more 
ambitious dan the other kids.—Judge. 





—Because a man can not hear a dew 
drop is no sign that he is deaf; nor is 
it a sign of blindmess because he never 
saw a horse fly, a board walk, a stone 
fence, a dog’s pamts, a rope walk or a 
clam bake 





Woman’s Best Friend. 


It is the greatest of all re- 
wards to receive such letters 
as the following from:— 

Miss Louise Miiller, who 
lives at 44 Michigan Ave., in 
Evanston, Ill. 

Shesays:— 

“As I have 
used Lydia 

E. Pink- 
ham’s Vege- 

table Com- 
pound, and 
have there- 
by become 
entirely well. 





“T am recommending all my 


lady friends to use it. ] am 
sure it will help them An all 
cases of womb trouble, leucor- 
rhoea, irregular or painful 
‘monthly periods.’ 

“I am sure it is our best 
friend. I am so thankful to 
Mrs. Pinkham for the good 
she has done me that I wish 
every sick woman in America 
would write her at Lynn 
Mass., and get her advice, or 
get her Vegetable Compound 





I'll let you do so some of the work 





“So can I,” Fred answered. 


then.” 


‘Never mind about the money—that’s 


—<—$—> 
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JOB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


~HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Mame 


~THEIR~ 


Job Printing Officg 


-WITH— 
INEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 

of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 

They are now Prepared 


Execute With 


to 
Neatness 


and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printew with Care and Acura 


We do not undertake to compet® 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended ' 


BADGER & MANLEYs 
Wiliams Blook, Water St. 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge. 
AUCUSTA, ME. 





at any druggist’s.” 
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Forse Department. 


Faces TO OCCUR IN 1894. 


ieworth, July 21. _ 
guetta Au. 7.8. 





4 8. 
eter, AUS. 4, 

sta, Aug. 14, 15. 
AN Brehard, Aug. 14, 16, 16, 17. 
b thel, Ane —~ 

j, Aug. 16. ° 

Blue ark, Aug. 20.24. 
Faire 38, 29,30. 


$a00. ¢ ug Lt,*-* Fair, Aug. 28-31. 
sn, Maine State Fair, Sept. 4-7. 
Fairtel ep firesders, Sept. 25, 26, 27, 28. 
Rigby Park, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 5 
ase, OC Lake View Park; Oct. 9th, 
10 a ewok, Oct. 17, 18. 
1894. MAINE’S 2.30 LIST. 


: .rs will confer a favor by sending in 
[Beaders fany performer, trotter or pacer, 


thenam® ved, or calling attention to any 
not im the. List, which will include horses 
erre in Maine, and_ also those obtain a 


record on Maine tracks.] 


~wrLEROY, by Albrino, dam by 
Pyorre| Boone, Belmont Park, Phila- 
“Iphid, JUNC G.cccrascesgocce ‘ 
i paiclings, by Blue Bull, Dover, 
3 Oe gece 
vg HARBINGER, by Harbinger, 
Pa asta, JUNE BG. cacsccessoeares ’ 2.30 
Ggo. £., — Foxcroft, June 14...... 2.3 
PaMosELLA, —— Foxcroft, June 20.. 2.30 


may usually be remedied by unhitch- 
ing the inside traces and crossing them 
go as to have the same horse attached to 
the same end of each single-tree. 





Don't let the idea that skin, hair, hoof 
me are the full requisites ofa 

Make certain that he repre- 
n idea, and if that came from his 
don’t think the less of it. 


if any man engaged in the horse breed- 
ing business can produce with uniform- 
ity an ideal roadster, and can hitch up 
pairs that will please the fastidious taste 


of the \merican trotting or road horse 
buyer, there is a fortune in it so great 
that he need not think of anything but 
the production of quantities of his 


} 
foods. 





The horse Allie Clay, sold by G. J, 
Shaw to go into the Provinces, has sired 
some good ones there. One of the best 
turned specimens seen anywhere in the 
Province during a week’s trip among 
the farmers, was a chestnut mare by 
this horse, dam by Hernando. Some- 
body in Maine should own this mare as 
abreeder. She drops a foal the middle 
of July, by Charta. 


The average working life of a London 
omnibus horse is estimated at five years; 
that ofa tram horse is only four. He 
is the same sort of a horse; he comes to 
work at the same age; he costs about 
thesame and he works the same few 
hours; but so much greater is his effort 
that it costs a shilling a week more to 
feed him and he is worked out in four- 
fifths of the time. 





Every thoughtful, experienced horse- 
man has observed that if the bridle is 
taken off a young horse quietly, so that 
the bit comes out of his mouth easily, it 
will not be long before he will assist in 
taking it off, but if he is hurt by the 
operation he will throw his head to one 
side or jerk back every time the bridle 
is removed. There should not be the 
slightest hitch about taking the bit from 
the mouth of a colt. By the process 
many a colt has been ruined. 





The power and longevity of the horse 
are in exact ratio to the intelligent care 
and feeding he receives. He can draw 
on his fixed stock of vitality to supply 
deficiency of food or to do overwork, 
but it shortens his life and reduces his 
value. That horses have been worked 
todeath in one day shows how rapidly 
overwork draws on their vital power. 
As heat depends on food all clipped, 
horses, and those not warmly stabled 
and well blanketed, require much extra 
food, without which they wear out fast. 
Therefore overwork, underfeeding and 
neglect are all costly and wasteful. 





With stallions, training has become 
almost an essential to success, as no 
young stallion can now command profit- 
able patronage, unless he has demen- 
strated that he possesses speed, and the 
greater the speed, and the better his 
campaigning qualities,the more profit- 


able will he prove, while this will also 
add considerably to the selling price of 
all his foals. Where one owns a stock 
farm, there is searcely an animal on that 
farm that can be given a fast record 
Which will not add materially to the 


value of numerous others, and this is 
one of the elements of profit in addition 
% the winnings. Every owner of a 
Stallion must recognize the necessity for 
training as a means of giving cash value 
‘all colts offered for sale. 





_ Itis hard to convince a man that there 
‘Smore money in breeding good road- 
Sets than poor trotters. There is al- 
Ways the glamour of a possible “ten- 
strike’ in the latter course, but how 
often are those expectations realized? 
lf the farmers were to abandon the lot- 
‘ery for the sure thing and discriminate 
‘hong the stallions standing in their 
heighborhood, sacrificing pedigree for 
tonformation and individuality, a su- 
Perior class of roadsters would soon be 
‘pon the market, the ranks of the pedi- 
greed culls would soon be depleted, the 
market put upon a stronger and healthier 
basis, and at the same time more money 
Would tlow into the coffers of the much 


uigned granger.—Colman’s Rural 
orld, 





_ Toone not tied to a single family, it 
8 decidedly amusing to note on one 


ae the frantic efforts to make every 
tata bred Morgan type into a Hack- 
ey, anc 


1 so realize more; and on the 


“need hand, to read the heaps of ridicule 
— Papers piled upon the efforts to 
‘ure the Hackney type. Meanwhile, 


the farmers will do well to keep right 


on breeding strong bodied, sound, cobby 
ae rappy acting horses, for they will 
- ‘@ while be wanted. No matter by 
‘ a they are called, after being 
iene for the sale ring by some one 
fa —ng out his fancy, or from what 
od produced, whether in the line 
0 ge marked out by one man or 
co if they get there the grower 
“ be satisfied. Give the public a 
“ » and few questions will be asked 
Ut other things, 





“We never hitch up a colt,” says Hon. 
F. W. Dethrick of Ohio, “until, in com- 
mon parlance, he is broken. That is, 
until he reins easily, breaks up and starts 
promptly at the word, stops instantly 
when told, and refuses to move for any 
reasonable noise or manipulation save 
the proper word. As long as the colt is 
frightened by the crack of a whip, spread- 
ing an umbrella, drumming of pans, or 
by having his heels touched, there is 
danger, and we do not hitch up until the 
colt can be safely driven. This, again, 
takes time, but it is time well invested. 
It saves broken harness, carts, buggies, 
arms, legs and heads, as well as saves un- 
safe runaway horses. Do not undertake 
to force your horse when he has the 
advantage. We have a four-year-old 
horse to-day that cannot be forced to 
pass certain objects, but’if allowed to 
stand for a few moments and investigate 
the cause of his fright he has never re- 
fused to pass. Do not even push your 
horse too far. He may become desperate 
and cannot be controlled. Better wait 
until the excitement and spirit of resist- 
ance has passed. You are apt in such 
cases to become heated and unreason- 
able yourself. It is much wiser to sus- 
pend operations until both parties are 
cooler.” 





Maine horsemen have had no better 
friend than Mr. Geo. H. Bishop, New 
York. He has been bringing wealthy 
purchasers into the State for years, 
and helping our farmers find a market 
for their good stock. No one doubts 
his interest in Maine horses, therefore 
when he speaks as he did lately in the 
Journal, what he says should have wide 
reading. Hear him: 

“T was just through Western New 
York, and found that they have been 
breeding trotters, but had forgot to have 
some good old stock left. Found only 
one or two old fogies that did not know 
how to breed, but had some good ones 
for the day. 

Am here in Vermont, the home of the 
Morgans, and what a treat, you can’t 
think! If some of the readers of the 
Journal will come up here and get some 
fine Morgan mares and breed to good, 
large Harbinger, and some of those fine 
Morrill and Fearnaught stallions, and 
bring back those fine drivers you used to 
have, they would be something of a 
benefit to the farmers, and a pleasure to 
visitors to your State. 

It is a great shame that Maine don’t 
take the lead and hold it for fine horses, 
but she won’t till you go back to first 
principles; get some Flying LEatons, 
Drews; and until things come back, 
don’t breed to those long legs be- 
cause they can go some, but get horses, 
not records. 

When I was last in your State it made 
me sick. Get some large Canada horses, 
that the farmers get for $10, and you 
would do much better than you now are 
doing. I like the breed, but the kind you 
are getting is worse than nothing, as 
they don’t nick with the Morgan at all. 
We meet buyers here from the West after 
Morgan mares to enrich their stock, and 
they say they don’t want anything else.” 





Mr. Joseph Battell of Middlebury, Vt., 
one of the best authorities in New Eng- 
land, has lately been discussing the 
breeding problem from the Morgan 
standpoint. His position is sound and 
tenable, worthy of consideration. He 
says: 

“That the fastest trotter might be a 
horse of the best form is certain, for in 
some cases it has been. Lord Clinton, 
2.1014 race record, has very perfect form, 
is very handsome and of the kindest 
temper. Of the only two animals that 
have ever beaten his race record, Martha 
Wilkes and Belle Vera, we cannot speak, 
as we have never seen them. Ethan 
Allen was of superb form for his size, 
and elegant finish; and so was Daniel 
Lambert. Holabird’s Ethan Allen, that 
so critical and able a judge of horses as 
Le Grand B. Cannon of Burlington, Vt., 
thought the equal if not superior of any 
trotting sire of his day, was a horse of 
large size and uncommonly handsome 
appearance, a horse of great elegance, 
and would have been, if properly trained 
a very fast horse. Black Hawk had a 
very perfect form, and was a very per- 
fect horse. All of them in their time 
were fast and got speed. Se Golddust 
was very showy, very fast and a great 
producer of speed. It was the same, for 
his day, with Morgan Eagle, the grand- 
sire of Magna Charta. He is said to 
have been of superb proportions and was 
sire of Lady Sutton, one of the very first 
of 2.30 trotters. His grandson, Magna 
Charta, though small, had much beauty, 
won the world’s four-year-old record, 
and was one of the great brood mare 
sires of the world. Fearnaught was sold 
at $25,000, we think a greater sum than 
any trotting stallion up to that time, be- 
cause of his great beauty, fine size and 
speed. We think of a number of other 
sires in the Morgan family that would 
fill this bill, and doubtless there are in 
other families, but we never have hap- 
pened to see them. We think of several 
Hambletonian stallions of excellent form, 
but that have never, so far as we know, 
shown or got speed. We think of many 
in this family that have shown or got 
speed, but are so deficient in form that 
we wouldn’t take them to keep and 
breed to as a gift. And yet we doubt 
not that there are some in this family 
that would answer all the requirements; 
though, if so, of necessity their inheri- 
tance must be short. 

“This, then, was what we meant in 
saying that the breeding of the trotter 
would have to be begun over again— 
that it is possible to get a perfectly 
formed horse with the fastest trotting 
gait; that the attempt to get such a one, 
especially to produce him as a type, has 
not been made, and that the intelligent 
public will finally be satisfied with 
nothing but the highest result that can 
be reached. 

“There will certainly be individuals 
who will see this opening to success, and 
who will go for it. The laborer will 
then be at work, and, as sure as the fabric 
is built up by the warp and woof, the re- 
sult will come. 

‘“We have already partly explained the 
force of our remark—‘Still, by the proper 
selection of Morgan blood, a most excel- 
lent. start can be obtained.’ We would 





further say on this point, as we have 
already suggested, the effort might be 
made, and successfully made, with other 
materials; but we know of no material 
where all the elements desired so 
abound, and have such good inheritance, 
as in the choicest selections of the Mor- 
gan. And, besides, this is where the 
attempt is being made, which is, practi- 
cally, a most important point. Goethe 
says, ‘All beginnings are slow,’ and 
usually the most difficult part of all 
undertakings is their commencement. 
In the Morgan family a basis of blood 
has been selected, an absolutely essential 
thing, and the machinery of a Register 
provided. The same has been accepted 
by the country, as exemplified by the 
premiums offered at the World’s Fair 
for the Morgan stock. This field, then, 
of producing the road horse, or perfected 
trotter, ona basis of blood, is now oc- 
cupied by the Morgan family. The ulti- 
mate result is without doubt. A typical 
American trotter will be produced, and 
produced with the same uniformity as 
the running horse, that will meet all the 
requisites of the eye, all the nequire- 
ments of endurance, and all the demands 
of speed.” 





Poultry Department. 

Those who keep poultry in small pens 
must have a sharp eye out for grit and 
not lose the service of their birds through 


neglect. When hens are confined they 
must receive extra attention. 











Bright-red combs are a sure sign of 
health and vigor, pale or dark combs 
indicate disease. The wide awake 
poultryman takes a mental inventory of 
his flocks every day and notes their in- 
dividual condition. 


Don’t run wild ove: new breeds. No 
man can can yet tell what can be done 
with any of the older and more common 
varieties. It’s dollars to doughnuts that 
ten years hence the neglected varieties 
of tried merit will again be en top and 
hold the popular ear. 


“The breeds everybody wants, not the 
breeds few want, are far safer to recom- 
mend to the farmers of America, than 
those which find only a few adherents 
even in the fancy. When men ask what 
best supports any special industry, it is 
far safer to recommend those agencies 
which have proven safe and sure, than 
to recommend anything untried.” So 
says our old friend I. K. Felch, in the 
Poultry Monthly, and he states the truth. 


The best money maker on the farm is 
the hen. She turns grass into green- 
backs, grain into gold; and from the 
sand and gravel she coins silver. There 
is nothing else on the farm to compare 
with her. The horses and cows are 
heavy consumers, and to get their value 
we must part with them, but not so with 
the hen. In her small way she is a gold 
mine on the face of the earth; a mill 
that grinds that which others overlook 
or refuse.—Farmer’s Review. 


In selecting turkeys for breeders choose 
the handsomest, largest, best-formed, 
straight-limbed, full-breasted, broac- 
backed, large-boned, early June hatched 
birds. It is now conceded by poulterers 
that young turkey hens early hatched 
are the most valuable, better mothers, 
and a larger per cent. of their eggs are 
fertile. Gobblers and hens should be 
kept through but a single season and dis- 
posed of the coming Thanksgiving, when 
if properly fed they are fully developed 
and their weight is the greatest it will 
pay to make it. 


The low price of eggs should not check 
but stimulate an increase in flocks. The 
Aroostook farmer looking for a lower 
range of prices for potatoes proposes to 
realize as much through increased acre- 
age, and right here shows his wisdom. 
The lesson is applicable to poultry grow- 
ers. A restricted consumption must al- 
ways give lower prices and the fact is 
before us. Now the thing to do is to 
increase the flocks and keep down the 
ratio of expenses. No man has touched 
bottom yet, and as we shall approach it, 
we shall, through better food combina- 
tions, greater knowledge of food ele- 
ments, more perfect health, and a more 
definite purpose, reap as much as ever if 
not more, 


Mr. F. Boomhower of New York, says 
that “‘one great cause of egg sterility is 
too much rich, soft food when fowls are 
confined. In small inclosures poultry 
are unable to get the proper exercise, 
and this, together with too much soft, 
rich food, is one great cause of infertile 
eggs.”” I would caution any one not to 
feed too much cayenne pepper; a little 
is good, but too much is the worst thing 
to feed breeding stock. Chopped onions, 
a little ginger or allspice, with a small 
quantity of salt, are the most suitable 
for seasoning soft food. Wheat is one of 
the very best grain foods when fed whole. 
Oats, buckwheat and screenings do nice- 
ly for a change, and if the fowls are con- 
fined or the weather is cold feed in such 
a way that they will have to earn by 
hard work every grain they get. Shav- 
ings and chaff placed in the bottom of 
the pens and the grain scattered in this 
will accomplish the desired end of making 
them work for what they get. Fowls 
are subject to indigestion just the same 
as a person, so keep them busy. If corn 
is fed at night when the weather is cold 
it should be warmed, but feed sparingly 
of corn in the spring to breeding fowls; 
it is too fattening, and over fat fowls will 
give infertile eggs. 


GAPES. 

It is said that gapes or throat worms 
are caused by a species of worm that is 
feund on damp soils They are 
abundant in the vicinity of cess poods or 
any place where impure water collects. 
The spawn of these worms is deposited 
by myriads in the most unclean soil and 
thence transplanted to the crop with the 
feed and becomes developed in the throat 
of the chick. The best cure is to clean 
up such spots and fill in with clean sand. 
If from the sink drain, dig down and 
put in barrel, head up, bore a hole 


through the side to admit the end of a|! 
pipe connecting with the sink pipe. 
Chickens find the angle worms in such 
spots. , 





WHITEWASH. 

A correspondent asks how to make 
whitewash which’ will not rub. Some 
time ago we published formulas from 
the Poultry World, but because of the 
almost universal use of this agent we 
reproduce the same. 

1. Slake in boiling water, one-half 
bushel of lime, keeping it just fairly 
covered with water during the process. 
Strain it, to remove the sediment that 
will fall to the bottom, and add to it a 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water; 
three pounds of ground rice boiled in 
water toa thin paste; one-half pound 
powdered Spanish whiting, and a pound 
of clear glue dissolved in warm water. 
Mix the different ingredients thoroughly, 
and let the mixture stand several days. 
When ready to use, apply it hot. If a 
less quantity is desired, use the same 
proportions. 

2. A good whitewash for use upon 
outside work may be prepared as fol- 
lows: Slake in boiling water one-half 
bushel of lime, and strain as before. 
Add to this two pounds of sulphate of 
zinc and one pound of salt dissolved in 
water. If any color but white is desired, 
add about three pounds of the desired 
coloring matter, such as painters use in 
preparing their paints. Yellow ochre 
will make a beautiful cream color, and 
browns, reds, and various shades of 
green are equally easily obtained. 

3. Another excellent wash, lasting al- 
most as well as ordinary paint, may be 
prepared for outside work as follows: 
Slake in boiling water one-half bushel of 
lime. Strain so as to remove all sedi- 
ment. Add two pounds of sulphate of 
zinc, one pound common salt, and one- 
half pound whiting, thoroughly dis- 
solved. Mix to proper consistency with 
skimmed milk, and apply hot. If white 
is not desired, add enough coloring mat- 
ter to produce the desired shade. Those 
who have tried this recipe consider it 
much superior, both in appearance and 
durability, to ordinary washes; and some 
have not hesitated to declare that it com- 
pares very favorably with good lead 
paints. It is much cheaper than paint, 
and gives the houses and yards to which 
it is applied a very attractive appearance. 


THE POULTRY WE NEED. 

We need more poultry, but the kind 
that the market is calling for is not the 
show birds. There is plenty of room for 
that class, and while we do not wish to 
say anything against the fancy as a 
business, at the same time that class of 
poultry is not what our people are 
clamoring for. The markets are crying 
for plump broilers, prime roasters, fresh 
eggs. How can they get them? Will 
the ninety-point birds give the desired 
object? No. The very birds the fancier 
disqualifies are often the best that could 
be chosen for utility. This struggling 
for high scores has done considerable 
mischief; it has weakened the breeds 
and destroyed the faith of the buyers. 
Nothing is more encouraging than to 
see an improvement in the utility points. 
When we read of “early-laying Light 
Brahmas,” we rejoice. Why? Itshows 
that instead of working for that “‘feather- 
ing of the middle toe,’ or that “‘pure 
under-color,” or that ‘ideal hackle,” 
some one has been trying to improve 
the egg records of this noble breed. 
Such work is encouraging, and such 
work has its effect. M. K. Boyer. 


ROUGH : RIDERS. 


The Process of “Breaking In” An Austra- 
Han Mustang Colt. 

“Open the gate!” roars the manager. 
“Look out, you boys!” and, with a mad 
rush, out flies the colt through the 
open gate, like a shell from a howitzer. 
For twenty yards he races at full speed, 
then “propping” as if galvanized, 
shoots upward with the true deer’s 
leap, all four feet in the air at once, 
(from which the vice takes its name,) 
and comes down with his head between 
his fore legs and his nose (this I watched 
narrowly) touching the girths. But 
the rider has swayed back in his 
saddle with instinctive ease, and 
is quite prepared for a _ suc 
cession of lightning-like bounds— 
sideways, upward, downward, back- 
ward—as the agile and frantic animal 
appears to tupn in the air, and to come 
down with his head in the where his 
tail was when he rose. 

For an instant he stops; then perhaps 
the spurs are sent in so as to accentu- 
ite the next performance. The crowd 
neanwhile of six or seven hundred peo- 
ple, mostly youngor in the prime of life, 
follow cheering and clapping with 
avery fresh attempt on the part of the 
frenzied steed to dispose of his rider. 
A few minutes of this exercise suffice 
to exhaust and steady the wildest colt. 

It is a species of ‘“‘monkeying,” a 
levice of the buck-breaker, who ties a 
vag on to the back of a timid colt, and 
he, frightened out of his life, as if by 
1 monkey perched there, exhausts 
himself and permits the rider to 
mount and ride away with but little 
resistance. Sometimes, indeed, the colt 
turns in his tracks, and, being unman- 
ageable in his paroxysms, charges the 
crowd, whom he scatters with great 
screaming and laughter as they fall 
over each other or climb the boundary 
fence. But, very shortly, with lowered 
head and trembling frame, he allows 
himself to be ridden to the gate of 
egress. 

There he is halted, and his rider, tak- 
ing hold of his left ear with his bridle 
hand, swings lightly to the ground. 
slosely alongside of the shoulder. Did 
he not so alight, the agile mustang is 
sapable of a lightning wheel and a 
dangerous kick. Indeed, one rider dis- 
mounting carelessly discovered this te 
his cost after riding a most unconscion- 
able performer. —Macmillan’sMagazine. 








—Mammoth drops of water, 
Little grains of cash, 
Make this life a burden 
To speculators rash. 
—American Industries 





—Pride dries the tears of anger and 
vexation; humility those of grief. The 
one is indignant that we should suffer. 
the other calms us by the reminder that 
we deserve nothing.—Mme. Swetchine. 





Blood-purifiers, though gradual, are 
radical in their effect. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is intended as a medicine only and 
not a stimulant, excitant, or beverage. 
Immediate results may not always fol- 
low its use; but after a reasonable time 
—— benefit is certain to be real- 





Near Sandusky, O., the same bolt of 
lightning killed two horses who were 60 
feet apart. 





JOE BYERS’ RATOCINATION. 


fts Logical Result Was the Extermination 
ef the Rodents. . 

To the thrifty farmers of Shawnee 
Prairie, in Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 
attaches the distinction of being the 
originators of a “rat tail” supper. 
‘There may have been rats by the thou- 
sands on the prairie in the days of the 
old Indian warrior Tecumseh, chief of 
the Shawnees, but even his genius was 
not great enough to invent such a plan 
for the extermination of the rodent as 
that adopted by the Shawnee tillers of 
the soil. Where land was worth from 
eighty dollars to one hundred dollars 
per acre, and was in imminent danger 
of being depreciated in value at least 
5@ per cent. by reason of a visitation of 
rate, 1t was well nigh time that some- 
thing should be done to put them out 
of existence. Whether he was in- 
spired is not known, but Joe Byers’ 
gave to the prairie farmers the plan by 
which the rat kingdom suffered. 

After the plan was put into execution 
the rats which were not lifeless were 
homeless and tailless. It was a des- 
perate remedy. The entire prairie 
swarmed with rats. They inhabited 
the hedges, barns, corn cribs, and in 
many instances dwelling houses. Their 
numbers had become so great that they 
grew bold and vicious. Thecrops were 
being laid waste by their onslaughts, 
and the granaries were being rapidly 
emptied of theirstores. Therefore this 
notice found posted on all the promi- 
nent mileposts one morning after break- 
fast had a pleasing effect: 

“To arms! The rat must go! The day of 
reckoning is at hand! Eureka! Men, women 
and children: On the last Saturday night in 
July there will be a rat tail supper given at 
Centre schoolhouse. Oystersoup will be served 
at twenty-five cents a bowl, and to the person 
bringing the largest number of rats’ tails the 
entire proceeds will be given. Goforth to slay 
the rat and save the prairie. 

“JOSEPH BYERS.” 

Before nightfall every man, woman 

and child in the township knew the 
contents of the announcement. It was 
discussed at the supper tables and 
the family circle until late at night. 
The farmers dreamed of rats and 
chased them in their sleep. Fourth of 
July celebrations and country picnics 
faded into insignificance. Every night 
became a season of wildest delight, and 
thousands of rats met their death. 
Others lost their tails and ran here and 
there barren of that appendage. The 
prairie at night was dotted with lan- 
terns and torchlights, the cracks of 
revolvers, rifles, and shotguns were 
heard on every hand, and the shouts of 
the people lent charm to a scene which 
the writer will never forget. The wo- 
men went about armed with broom- 
sticks and scissors, the latter being 
used to clip the tails from the dead or 
dying rodents. Amputated was the 
tail that extended through the crack 
of a barn or corn crib, and which the 
rat, seeking safety, failed to pull into 
the hole after him. . 
' For months after the raid it was no 
uncommon sight to see a rodent run- 
ning about without his tail. Both men 
and women, bent upon obtaining the 
greatest number of tails, resorted to 
cheating. Such persons never missed 
an opportunity to clip off a tail with a 
knife or a pair of scissors. For more 
than six weeks the battle raged in all 
its fury, only subsiding when the day 
for the supper and the crowning of the 
victor arrived. Every hedge field had 
nearly been uprooted, corn cribs re- 
moved, and rat holes followed to their 
termini by spades and barking terriers. 
When the day on which the famous 
supper was given arrived a rat was a 
ascarce article in Jackson township. 
Precious jewels never disappeared be- 
fore anarmy of hunters with greater 
rapidity than did the rodents in this 
season of invasion—the unkindest 
cut his kingdom has, perhaps, ever 
experienced. Those which were not 
killed or maimed fled across the prairie 
and sought refuge in holes in friendlier 
soil. The prairie has not been infested 
with rats since then, and Joe Byers is 
to-day the most beloved and honored 
farmer in the township. Parents point 
him out to their children as the model 
by which they are to shape their lives 
and characters. He stands like the 
monarch oak in the forest—the proud- 
est of them all, receiving the blessings 
of all for his timely interference with 
the marvelous progress of the rat 
kingdom, and the generalship which 
he displayed in bringing ruin and dis- 
aster upon the rodents. 

On the night of the supper there was 
great joy. Young men and young wo- 
men walked along the public highways 
leading to the schoolhouse, arm inarm, 
each carrying and swinging to and fro 
a bunch of rats’ tails in their hands. 
Parents came with their children, and 
rats’ tails tied up in bunches, in wagons 
and buggies. Shouts and peals of laugh- 
ter filled theair. Arriving at the school- 
house Joe Byers made the speech of his 
life to the people assembled. The win- 
dows were raised that the people who 
had been unable to gain admission 
might listen to the oratory. He spoke 
of the great good that had been accom- 
plished, adding that it was due to such 
people as the inhabitants of Shawnee 
Prairie that old England was whipped 
in revolutionary times. He was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. 
After the speech everybody washed 
their hands ina large basin of water, 
which had been set up in one corner of 
the schoolhouse. Then the oysters 
were served on two long tables which 
extended the entire length and on the 
other side of the schoolroom. After 
the supper a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to count the rats’ tails and de- 
cide to which the proceeds of the sup- 
per should be awarded. Harry Malloce, 
a young Irish farmer, won the prize, 
and the presentation speech was made 
by Daniel Mehaney, whose death oc 
curred recently. 
Malloce courted and married Jennie, 
Joe Byers’ eldest daughter. Who can 
say that Cupid did not play a prominent 
part in that raid on the Shawnee 
rodents.—Cleveland Leader. Leader. 


—Fringed Cele-y.—This is a lovely 
decorative dish. Cut celery into two- 
inch pieces. Cut down into both ends 
of the celery in many slits to resemble 
fringe. Put into ice water, where it 
will curl out in a blossomy fashion. 
Serve on a cut-glass dish, or on a dainty 
napkin.—Good Housekeeping. 





—There are at work in Turkey 500 
missionaries and 1,800 native assistants. 
Throughout the lands of the sultan are 
more than 200 Christian churches, with 
21,000 communicants, and in all there 
are 84,000 Protestants. 





—“What are you going to use this 
little blank book for?” Mabel—‘‘That’s 
to keep a list of the people I meet and 
like.” “And this great big one?” 
Mabel—‘“‘That’s for the number of men 
I'll have proposals from.”—Inter Ocean. 


— ’s that palace whereinto feul 
things sometimes intrude not?—Shakes- 
peare 





In later years young | @, 
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A BROKEN 
DOWN MAN 


For twelve years a suf- 
fering wreck, CURED at 
last by a wonderful 
remedy. 


BENJAMIN KIRKPATRICK, 61 Camden 
Street, says: — 


twelve years I have been a 


broken down man, the cause being Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 


Dizziness, and Rheumatism. 


Doctors had given me up, 


RED SEAL SARSAPARILLA 


=== from the first helped me, and I have gained 25 

pps, Pounds in weight; appetite is good. Although 74 
years old, I am to-day a well man. 

go Medicines without slightest relief, except from your 


‘ca Wonderful medicine.’’ 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Red Seal Remedy Co., Rockland, Me. = 


T tried many 


Always Cures, 








G0 


ever made. 
stoves. Every Range warranted. 


. 41 and 42 West Market Square, 





Id Clarion 


FOR WOOD OR COAL. 
Combines all the latest and best 
improvements known to the stove 
maker. It is fitted with the Dock 
Ash Grate—the famous fuel saver @ 
and with every appliance requisite 
to economy, cleanliness, perfect 
combustion and ease of manage- 

ment—all in all, it is the most perfect 


Ask, to see one at the dealers and compare it with other 
Manufactured only by 


WOOD BISHOP & COPIPANY, 


BANGOR, MAINE. 





THE SEER 2.193,|—{$50 10 ARRAN) {SIDNUT, 


Maine’s Race Stallion. 


Maine’s Future Popular Sire. 





THE SEER holds the fastest race record for Maine stallions at 3, 5 and 6 years. {His 


colts have style, size, finish and speec 


Sire Gen. Benton, 18 in the list; dam by Electioneer, 132 in the list. 


SIDNUT 


by Sidney: dam py Nutwood. 


The greatest cross known ta-day. 


This colt, foaled 1890, 


stands 16 hands, weighs 1100, grand in style and conformation, and very fast, 


Breed for Size, Substance, 


Finish, Courage and Speed. 





Breed to 


For particulars and 


AUBURN STUD, : : : 


THE SEER and SIDNUT! 


catalogues, address, 


H. WESLEY HUTCHINS, Prop’r, 


AUBURN, ME. 





Farmers 


MECHANICS, AND MEN 
OF ALL PROFESSIONS, 
GO OR SEND TO 


Partridge’s Old Reliable Drug Store, 


Opp. Post Office, Augusta, 


Where they find the best medicines and all 
goods in the drug line at the lowest prices 
or reliable goods. 


BEST TRUSSES, SUMMER |! 


MEDICINES, DISINFEC- 
TANTS, AND INSECT 
POWDER, BEST 


LOGNES, SPONGES 
AND ALL BEST ARTI- 
CLES IN THE DRUG LINE. 


HOMCPATHIC MEDICINES 
freshly prepared and dispensed. 


Keep our LITTLE GEM PRESCRIPTION 
in the house for pain, colic and summer com 
plaints. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, Druggist, 


AUGUSTA. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me. 


TRUSTEES. 

J, MANCHESTER HAYNES, PREs. 
Epwin C, Burteicn, Ira H. RANDALL, 
Payson TUCKER, Gro. N. LAWRENCE, 
Gro. 8. BALLARD, Wa. T. HAL, 

W. H. GANNETT, Natu’t W. Coe, 
R, 





H. M. Heatu. M. W. Far 
F. W. Kinsman, Cuas. H. Wuire, 
F. S. Lyman, L. J. CROOKER. 


Conducts a General Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Seeurities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop- 
erty and collects Incomes. Legal Jepository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or Pauity, ‘Treasurers 
of Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings Banks 
of the State of Maine. : 

Time Deposits allowed _interest at 4% per 
annum, paid or credited First Monday in Feb., 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on Ist 
and 15th of every month. t 

Mercantile accounts allowed interest, on 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars and 
over, at 2% per annum, credited ist of each 


month. ; 
All Deposits subject to check and Strictly 
mfidential. : 
Deposits received by mail and promptly 
Tries’ ancouns ialty 
ies’ accounts a specialty. 
Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
at Lowest\Rates. 
rrespondence invited. 
Open Daily from 9 A. M., to4 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 








Sheriff's Sale. 


KENNEBEC 8s. Taken on execution, where- 
in Orren Williamson of Augusta, in the 
county of Kennebec, is creditor, and Jane D. 
Wakefield of West Gardiner, in said county, 
is debtor, and will be sold by public auction, 
on Monday, the thirtieth day of July, A 
1894, at two o'clock in the afternoon, at the 
office of Whitehouse & Fisher in Augusta, in 
said county, the following described real 
estate, and all the right, title and interest 
which the said Jane D. Wakefield has in and 
to the same, or had on the 29th day of March, 
1893, the time when the same was attached 
on the original writ in the same suit, to wit: 

Acertain lot or parcel of land situated in 
Gardiner, in said county, bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Southeasterly by the 
Brunswick road; southwesterly by lot No. 
22, occupied by Frederick Harmon; north- 
westerly by the Cob mtee River, and 
northeasterly by lot No. 24, owned by the 
heirs of Josiah Maxcy, being numbered 23, 
and 23 K.,as delineated on the plan of the 

e by Solomon 
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NOTE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministratrix on the estate of 
OLIVER A. JoHNSON, late of Wayne, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intes- 
tate, and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having demands ageinet the estate of 
said deceased. are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said es- 
tate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to MINNIE A. JOHNSON. 
June 11, 1894. 33* 


\7 OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That.thesub- 
scriber has been duly appointed Execu- 
tor of the last will and testament of 
Joun M. PLUMMER, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, 
having demands against the estate of said 
eceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate are 
soquestes to make immediate payment to 
June 11, 1894, EvGENE 8. Fgee. 








ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
June, 1894, 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Emery A. 
SANBORN, late of Hallowell, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of July next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 

ersons interested may attend at a Court of 

robate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said de 
ce > G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33 

TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

\ subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 

ministrator on the estate of __ 
CHARLES W. SAVAGE, late of Norwalk, Conn., 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore, having demands against 
the estate of said deceased, are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed to said estate are requested to make imme- 
diate payment to >. W. WHITEHOUSE. 

June 11, 1894. 33° 


ENNEBECCOUNTY.. . Jn Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of June, 1894, 

_CHARLEs B, Jounson, Guardian of EuGEng 
K. SAWTELLE of Oakland, in said County 
minor having presented his first account o 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of July next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
fersens interested may attend at a Probate 

Sourt, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. 3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
June, 1894. : 

ANNIE M. Smitn, Executrix of the last will 
and testament of Emmy 8. THacuer, late of 
Augusta, in said county, deceased, havin 
presented her first, account as Executrix o 
said will for allowahce: 

OrpERED, That notice thereof be give 
three weeks successively, prior to the secon 
Monday of July next,in the Maine Farmer, 





a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
ersons interested may attend at a Probate 
Yourt then to be held at Augus' and show 


cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 


lowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 33 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....jn Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, onthe second Mon- 
day of June, 1894. 

Lizziz M. Lorp, Guardian of Detia L, Davis 
of Hallowell, in said county, minor, having 
presented her third account of Guardianship 
of said Ward for allowance: . 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of July next, in the e 

armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, ifany, why the same should not be 
allowed. 3, T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen. Register. 33° 


ENNEBEC COUNTY .. . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
Tune, 1894. é 
Emity A.{Graves, widow of Jacop §. 
Graves, late of Vienna, in said County, 
deceased, having presented her application 
for allowance out of the personal estate o 
said deceased : ’ : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm- 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro 
Court to be held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of July next, and show cause, 
any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35 


ENNEBECCOUNTY... . In Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1894. : 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting be 
and tament 








h ill tes of JOHN 
WHEELER, late of Oakland, in said County, 
, having been presented for probate: 
OrpeRED, That notice thereof be given 


ively, prior to the fourth 
uly next, in_ the ne 
augusta, 
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- THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 5, 1894. 
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A MAR 
INDIGESTION 


Cured by Using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia 





Words of Comfort to All who Suffer trom 
Dyspepsia. 





“For years, I was a martyr to 9f 
indigestion, and had about given o 
up all hope of ever finding relief, © 
as the complaint. only seemed to. 

w “worse instead of ybetter, 
under ordinary treatment, At 
last, 1,was induced to try, Ayer’s. ¢ 
Sarsaparilla, aud I-hereby.testify 
that after Using ped three bot- 03 
tles, I wascured. I c@n, therefore, ¢ 
eonfidently recommend this med- § 
icine to all similarly afflicted.”— ¢ 
FRANKLIN BECK, Avoca, la. 

“I am personally acquainted ¢ 
with Mrv Beek «and: believe any ‘ 
statemenit. li¢ may make to be 
true.’”—W. J. MAXWELL, Drug- 
gist and Pharmacist, Avoca, la. 

“T have used Aver’s Sarsapa- © 
rilla for general debility and, as g 
a blood - purifier, find it does ex- 
actly as is claimed for it.”—S. J. 
ADAMS, Ezzell, Texas. 


Ayer’s The 


Only 


9000 


° 


Sarsaparilla : 


Admitted for Exhibition oD 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR ¢ 
° 




















Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the m, 
ausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 


CaRTER’S Jems lgven Pris 
‘onst! on, 
comnplalt while 
of stomach, 
regulate the bowels. 


pense Ser at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by 
GARTER MEDICINE 6O., few York. 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect July Ist, 1894 


FOR BANGOR: 





Brunswick, 1. 
., (night); leave Bath, 
Midnight; leave Lewis- 

; Lewiston 


eave 
, 4.30 P. M. 
and AROOSTOOK CO 
M. and +7.30 P. M.; 
Mt. Desert 


d 6.00 P. for Bucksport 7.20 
M., 1,45 and 7.00 P. M 


train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.05 P. M., for Lewiston and Farm 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M 
for Lewiston; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath 
d Waterville, 

© m day Sains connect for fockinns, 

nm, ps, Kingfield, ngeley, 

North m, Gkowhesan. Belfast, r, 

Dover and Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 

rup every pight between ton and 

Bangor and Bar Harbor, connecting at Bruns- 
wick for Lewiston, Bath, b 
ction points, for Skowhegan 

mornings and for Belf 


iy 
and Bu 83 ce) 
FO 


0 P. M.; leave Vance 
12.16 AB oR Mi leave Bar 
P.M., 8 ase 6.40 AH, toate’ wtisworth 
gba tide RM 80 a a\P. M., d 

ae ceng pr Mra ea pec 
f ("leave Bei fast, 7.00 a 1:38 








My-1.25, 855 

8 egan, 8 em 1.20:P. 
Wrcrvilig Gia Wininngay Ba 
> .08 P. M., 12.35 A. M.; 


P. M.; Jeav: 
M.; leave 
A. M., 2.25 P. 

2.05, 3.18, 10 


ss 


7.15, 10.35 A, 
midnight, and 


A. M., 12.35, 
A. M., (night) 
re TRCN 10.40 A.M. 
eay upper) 7. .2 3, 10. .M. 
4.25 P. M., and Sumdays 8.5 .» 4.15 P 


50 A. ; 
leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 10.10 A. M., 
111.20 P. M = 


1, . M. 
e mid. express train runs leav- 
Sundays from Portland 1.00 Se ee brans- 
Auguste 2.46, Waterville 3.24, 
arrive Bangor 4.50 P.M. and St. John 6.20 


nD rains 
and Gardiner, Bath 
and Lewiston, at conven 
cf which, as well as time 
not mentioned above, ref 
to at stations anc 
places, or Table Folder wil 
'y furnished on application to th 
nger Agent. 
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$1,000,000. 


Items of General Hetvs. 


The Markets. 








The House at Washington has passed 
a bill admitting New Mexico as a State. 

The Massachusetts Legislature finally 
adjourned, Monday. 

The Meigs bill, for the construction of 
an elevated railway in the city of Boston 
and vicinity, has became a law. 

In its vote on the income tax, the U. 
S. Senate favored that measure by a 
majority of sixteen. 

Mrs. Mary O’ Bryan died in Providence, 
R. L, the 26th, aged 101. She was a 
native of Ireland. 

Casimir-Perier has been elected Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. He is a 
very eminent statesman. 

The supreme court of errors of Con- 
necticut, Friday, decided that Yale 
students under the age of 21 cannot be 
held responsible for bills contracted 
during their minority. 

The Grand Master Sovereign of the 
Knights of Labor has issued a manifesto 
to all Knights to unite in rendering all 
aid and power to members of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union in their present con- 
test. ‘ 

William Ryan, aged 26, one of Barnum 
& Bailey’s cooks, horribly burned June 
18, when the show was at Lowell, Mass., 
while inthe act, of using kerosene in a 
stove, died. Thursday evening of his 
injuries. 

A hot'wave ‘swept! over the country, 
Sunday..,and Monday. Refreshing 
showers, on;Tuesday tempered the at- 
mosphere somewhat. Sunday was the 
hottest day ever experienced in New 
Orleans, the mercury registering 99 in the 
shade and 115 in the sun. 

Shortly after midnight, Friday, a delib- 
erate attempt was made to blow up the 
Witness newspaper office, in Montreal, a 
dynamite cartridge being hurled through 
a window into the press room. 
Several of the windows were shattered 
and a portion of the floor torn up. 

Southwestern Minnesota and eastern 
South Dokota suffered death and de- 
struction, Wednesday night, by a series 
of wind storms, as previously mentioned. 
Details of damage done to life and prop- 
erty, which have been coming in slowly, 
show that 10 persons were killed and 20 
or 30 injured. — 

Judge Payne at Chicago has granted 
a stay of execution in the case of the 
assassin Prendergast, because of the 
present hearing. Prendergast was sen- 
tenced to be hanged July 2, but the 
Court announced that the execution will 
be deferred till the present insanity 
hearing is concluded. 

Mrs. Merrill Baker of Montgomery, 
Vt., hanged her four children Saturday 
morning. ‘Mr. Baker and wife had 
trouble and separated that morning, 
when she hanged the children. She 
protests her utter unconsciousness of 
the details of the deed itself, affirming 
that she was under the influence of the 
morphine she had taken to kill herself. 
Col. Henry C. Parsons, a life-long 
friend and business and political asso- 
ciate of the late James G. Blaine, and a 
man prominent in the industrial develop- 
ment of the two Virginias, was shot and 
killed Friday morning, at Gladys Inn, 
Clifton Forge, Va., by Thomas A. Good- 
man, a conductor on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad. The conductor thought 
he was the author of a letter reporting 
alleged misconduct. 

When the body of M. Carnot arrived 
at the palace in Paris, the principal ser- 
vants of the household were in attendance. 
When the coffin was carried into the 
palace M. Carnot’s coachman, whd was 
greatly attached to his master, was so 
overcome with grief that he fainted. He 
did not regain consciousness and died 
from the shock soon afterward. When 
the coffin was being taken from the 
hearse at Elysee palace it slipped from 
the grasp of some of the men handling 
it. The heavy casket fell upon two or 
three of the men who were holding it, 
noane them painfully. The funeral, 
on Sunday, was one of the most impres- 
sive affairs ever witnessed in France. 

On Friday afternoon fire broke out in 
the large storehouse of Franklin, Wood- 
ruff & Co., on Furman street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and gained considerable headway 
before being discovered. The fire start- 
ed on the second floor, when nobody was 
in the building, and the place had been 
locked up and all the windows and doors 
safely barred. In the building were 
stored 15,000 bales of jute, hemp, salt 
codfish and isinglass. It is said the fire 
started in a room in which jute was 
packed, spontaneous combustion proba- 
bly being the cause. At 9.15, the south 
wall of one of the buildings fell, and 
buried three firemen at work in the 
yards of the Union Ferry Company. 
Two of the men were killed, and the 
other will probably die. Robert Shepard, 
who was at work in the yard of the 
Union Ferry Company, when the wall 


‘ fell, is missing, and it is supposed he is 


buried in the ruins. At midnight the 
fire was under control. The loss on the 
building and contents foots up about 








Patten Items. 

The frequent heavy showers of the 
past week have given a decided improve- 
ment to vegetable growth. There is 
some talk of early pianted potatoes 
rotting. Wild strawberries are very 
thick, and of large growth. 

Mrs. Noyes of Hersey, who was struck, 
recently, by lightning, having her boot 
and rubber torn off, is very comfortable, 

The school house in’ Happy Corner is 
in process of erection, built upon the 
same spot as the one burned last fall, 
but will be a larger, better building than 
the old one, 

Orchards give a good showing of fruit 
this season. 

A numberof’ buildings are in process 
of erection in town. 

A number -of visitors are in town. 


Many are foting eutthe beauties of 
nature, and ng in the pure, health- 


giving breezes of our pretty, quiet little 


Caribou, deer and moose are often 
seen in adjoining fields, feeding upon the 
tender, sweet grasses, and are very tame, 
as they are not molested. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Rev. W. Small has been called, and 
has accepted, to become pastor of the 
Universalist church in North Anson. 
He began his labors last Sunday. 

Some twenty converts were baptized 
Sunday, the 24th, and joined the newly 
— Methodist church in Green- 





wood. 

A oe under the auspices of the 
Methodist church, Farmington, was 
held at the river last Sunday. Rev. Mr. 
Clifford baptized ten persons. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 
The buildings of Albert Garland of 
Elisworth burned early Sunday morning. 


The contents were partially saved. Loss, 
$1,000; insurance, $1,100. Origin un- 


known. 

The Joel Boothby farm house, ene 
mile from Dunston Corner, Saco, was 
burned, Sunday, with most of its contents. 
It was 100 years old. Mrs. Philips, who 
occupied the place, and her sister, Mrs. 
Olive Leary, were overcome by the heat 








and a physician’s attention was necessary. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer | 
LrvE Stock YARDS, July 3, 1894. 
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THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STocK aT 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON LIVE 

Stock YARDs. 

Cattle, 3624; sheep, 16,528; 
28,109; calves, 1136; horses, 556. 

MAINE STocK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 4; sheep, 1; hogs, 5; calves, 10; 
horses, 116. 

CATTLE Exports TO OLD ENGLAND. 


Cattle exportations during the week 
from Boston were 3208 head; 434 sheep; 
market declined to 8c., estimated dressed 
weight, and never lower. 

How WE FounD THE MARKET. 

The market for home slaughteri 
cattle showed great strength at advan 
rates equal to lc. per lb. separate from 
export cattle, the run of western was 
fight, and dressed beef in the city has ad- 
vanced 2c. per lb. We quote beef cattle 
at 7@8c. dressed weight, for fancy quality, 
4@6\éc. for other grades. Latest arriva! 
of western sheep were on Monday last. 


hogs, 


Butchers are waiting strikers movements 
for their supply, later in the week. 
Lambs at 5@6c; sheep at 3@4'4c. 


The demand for fat hogs quite fair, 
with fair runs at from prices 4c. ad- 
vanced, Arrivals expected light later 
in the week. We quote Western hogs 
at \e.; country hogs, 64¢c., dressed 
weight. 

arket for veal calves fairly —. 
with arrivals light for Fourth of July 
week. Sales at 244@5c. per lb. 

The milch cow traffic nothing to boast 
of, and no business expected on Wednes- 
day. At —s sales ranging from $20 
@$65 a head. 

The horse market on the decline. 
Common grades are dull at $50@$100; 
fair grades at $115@$135; good drivers 
at $140@$160; business chunks at $115 
@$150. For very fine quality horses 
there is some trade at fair prices. 

Amount of live poultry 144 tons, with 
spring chickens at 15c. per lb. Hens at 
10c. per Ib. 

SaLEs oF MAINE STOCK. 

Dennison & Rogers seem to be the only 
dealers from the State of Maine this week, 
with a moderate sized car load. 5 hogs, 
4 cows, 1 sheep and 10 calves. Their 
hogs were sold at 64¢c. dressed weight, 3 
milch cows at $40.00 a head, 1 beef cow 
of 1000 Ibs. at $28, 10 calves that would 
weigh 110 Ibs. each, at 43jc. They sold 
their load very quick at advanced rates, 
and directly telegraphed for a car load 
to arrive on Friday. Move carefully 
next week. 

REMARKS. 


Live stock has been coming in at in- 


in numbers from the West, at 
prices, never to our rememberence, low- 
er than at the present time. New Eng- 
land lamb raisers look upon the situation 
as rather bad from their standpoint. 
Well we suppose Western raisers must 
have money, and are sacrificing their 
stock in order to obtain the needful. 
We suppose this must be called an off 
year;*we have them once in a while as 
an offset to some of our good years, 
The money market will not always be, as 
it is this year. This being the week of 
the Fourth, some of the stock at market 
has been previously anticipated, and 
sent in per order of the buyer. Prices 
have not wavered materially from the 
range of last week. 

Late Sates AT BrigHTON LAST 
WEDNESDAY. 


A trifle better movement in milch 
cows and good grades not as plenty and 
fairly firm in price. E. C. Foss & Son 
sold one new milch cow $40; 3 springers 
at $45 each. P. W. Thompson & Co. 
sold 4 new milch cows at $35 each; one 
springer $35; 6 cows and two springers at 
$32 each. The Libby Co. sold two new 
milch cows at $39 each; two extra cows 
at $47.50 each; two springers at $33 and 
$38. R. Connors sold 3 choice new milch 
cows at $57 each;4 milch cows at $38 
each; two milch cowsat $37 each. A. C. 
Foss sold two extra cows at $45 each; 
4 do. at $40 each; two beef cows of 2130 
lbs. for $63.90. P. F. Litchfield two 
milch cows at $38@40. J. S. Henry sold 
15 ‘milch cows at $25@55. C. W. 
Cheney sold two choice cows at $50 
each; 2 cows at $37.50 each; two cows 
$40 and $47. Ed Kimball sold 4 cows 
at $50 each, one at $35, one at $55. 

Working Oxen—The trade dull and 
demand light. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, July 3, 1894. 


There is a quiet trade in flour, and 
prices are unchanged. We quote fine 


and superfine at $2 10@$255;  ex- 
tras and seconds at $2 30@$3 15: win- 
ter wheat patents at $3 40@$3 85; 


winter wheat, clears and straights, 
at $3 00@$3 45; spring wheat patents 
at $3 90@$450; Minnesota bakers’, clears 
and straights, at $2 50@$4 00. These 
quotations include jobbers’ and millers’ 
prices. “wag flour is firm at $2 95@$3 


10 per bbl. 
Com meal is quiet, with sales at 97@ 
.. per bag., and barrel meal at $2 15 
@$2 20 for choice kiln dried. 

Oat meal rules quiet, and we quote 
cut at $6 35@$655 and rolled and ground 
at $5 95@)$6 15 per bbl. 

Grain—In the grain market there was 
very little doing. Chicago and most of 
the Western markets were closed, and 
shippers had no prices to offer. The 
market for spet supplies was very firm. 
For corn, 52c. per bush. was asked on 
the track. Oats are very firm. At 
Chicago, No. 2 white oats are said to 
have sold at 48@500. to-day, and would 
be worth considerably more than that 
here. Sales on the track here were 
made of No. lclipped at 53c., and of 
rejected white at 52c. per bush. 

Milfeed—There has been a steady 
trade. In bran, sales of spring have 
been at $15 50@15 75, and of winter at 
17 25. Middlings are selling at $16 25 for 
spring, and winter at $16 75 in bulk, and 
$18 ton in sacks. Winter mixed feed 
at $17 75 in large sacks. Red dog flour 
is firm at $1775 per ton. Cottonseed 
meal sells at $23 50 per ton to arrive. 

Hay—The market ‘is quiet. The best 
sells at $17 per ton, and common is quiet 
at $13@15 perton. For rye straw $14 50 
@$15 is quoted, and oat straw is dull at 


per ton. 

Butter is really a little easier: Best fresh 
creameries, small lots, 20@2ic; West- 
ern creamery, extra, 18@18\¢c.; first, 
15@17c; imitation creamery, 14@ 
15c; factory, 12@14c; northern creamery, 
extra, 181¢@19c; northera dairy, 15@17c; 
eastern creamery, extra, 18@18\éc. 
These prices are for round lots. 

Cheese is rather easy: Northern full 
creams and twins, 8@9; fair to good, 
74g @8c; western choice, 8@9c; fair to 
goods 7@7gc. Liverpool is quoted at 


S 
Eggs are firmer, with fresh and fancy 
fresh especially firm, Eastern fancy 
fresh, 16@18c; eastern fresh, 14@l5c. 
Michigan, 13@ji4c; western, 12@13c; 
southern, 10@12c., 
Potatoes are still in full supply, though 


tervaJs during the week. Spring lambs | !b 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 





The beef market is firm, to say the 
least. The quotations are again revised: 
Choice to fancy steers, 10@101¢c; prime, 
83%@9e; good, S8@8%e; light, 7¥.c; 
extra heavy hinds, 13'44@l4c; good, 
12@13c; light, 10@10%c; heavy fores, 
64%4@7c; light, 4c; backs, 7@8c; 
rattles, 5'¢@644c; chucks, 4@6c; 
rounds, 7@8c; rumps, 12@1l5c; rumps 
and loins, 14@17c; short ribs, 10@14c; 
loins 12@19e. 

Muttons and lambs did not further 
advance. It was, in fact, rather hard to 
sustain the full prices asked. Quota- 
tions are at: Spring lambs, 12@13c., as 
to quality; choice to fancy fall 
lambs, 9@10c; good to choice, 8@9c ; com- 
mon to good, 7@8c; poor to ordin- 
ary, 6c.; yearlings, 8@8!¢c.; muttons, 
71¢@8c; choice heavy Brightons, 8@9c; 
choice Eastern veal, 6@7c.; common to 
Reo 3@5¢c.; Brightons and fancy, 

Cc. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.] 
WEDNESDAY, July 4. 
APPLES —$3.00@$4.00 per bbl. 
Breans—Pea beans $2 00; Yellow 
Eyes $2 00 @ $2 10. 
ButreR—Ball butter 12 
Creamery 22 @ 25c. 
, A epee: and domestic new 


to 15c. 


Cotton SEED Mra.t—$1 50 per cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 13c per dozen. 

FLour—St. Louis $3 75@$4 00; Patent 
$4 00@$4 50. 

Grarin—Corn 50c; oats 42c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Hay—Loose $12@15; pressed $18@20. 

STRAW—$7 75@$8.00 

Hipes AND Skins—Cow hides, 3c, 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 44¢c; bulls 
and stags, 2}¢c. 

LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

Larp—Tierce 8¢c; in tins 10c., pure 
compound lard, 6144@7c. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SHoRTS—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 10c.; 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12@14 4c; fowls, 
12@14c; chickens, 15@17c; turkeys 12 to 
13c. Spring lambs, 15c; veals, 6@7c; 
roynd hog, 6c. 

RODUCE—Potatoes, 90c per bushel; 

cabbages, $1.25per hundred; beets, 60c. 
per bushel; turnips, 40c. per bushel. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, July 4. 
AppLEes—Evaporated, 15\44@l6c. per 





ButTTER—16@l7c. for choice family; 
creamery, 19@2(c. 
Brans—Pea, $2 10@2 15; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 45@2 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
10%@ll1c; N. Y. Factory, 104@l11c. 
- FLour—Superfine, $2 75@$2 95; Spring 
X and XX, $3 00@3 10; Roller Michigan, 
$3 50; St. Louis .Winter Patents, 
$3 25@4 00. 
Fisp—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box, 14@19c; Mackerel, 
shore, $14 00@18 00. 
Grain—Corn, bag’ lots, 50@52c; oats 
46@48c; cotton seed, car lots, $23 00@ 
2400; cotton seed, bag lots, $26 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $17 
18 00; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 
20 00; middlings, car lots, $1800@19 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 614@7%c per lb.; 
per tub, 644@77%c; pail, 1044@11.4 
PoTaToEs—New, $2.50@$3.00 per bbl. 
Provisions—Fowl, 12@l4c.; spring 
chickens, 35@40c.; ‘turkeys, 12@l15c.; 
eggs, 12@13c.; extra beef, $9 50@$9 75; 
pork backs, $15 50@$16 00; clear,$15 50 
@$16 00; hams, 103;@1114c; covered, 
12@12;. 
BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 

WEDNESDAY, July 4. 





AppLes—Choice strung, 6@8c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 10@12c. 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $2 $2 10 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 $2 40. 


ButTrer—Best, 14@l15c per lb.; fair to 
good, 12@13c. 

Eees—13c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new 
12@13c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 1: 
13c. 


Provisions—Pork, round hog, per !b., 

644@7c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
RAIN—Oats, prime country, 48c. 

Hay—Best loose, $12 00. 

Corn—60c; meal, 56c. 

PoTATOES—65@75c per bu. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, July 3. 
The cattle market—Receipts, 7,000; 
firm; common to extra steers, $3 40 
$490; stockers and feeders, $2 00 
33 40; cows and bulls at $1 25@$3 75; 
calves at $2 25@$4 75. 

Hogs—Receipts, 7,000; unsettled; 
heavy at $4 85@$5 05; common to choice 
mixed at $4 70@$5 05; choice assorted 
at $4 90@$4 95; light at $4 65@34 90; 
pigs at $4 25@$4 70. 

Sheep—Receipts, 2,000; steady; in- 
ferior to choice at $1 25@$3 75; lambs 
at $3 00@$5 00. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


New Yorks, July 3. 
113 








New 4’s reg., 


New 4’scoup., . 11334 
United States 2’s reg., 96 
Central Pacific 1sts, 100 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 

Erie 2ds, 7236 
Kansas Pacific Consols, TA} 
Oregan Nav. ists, t 101 
Kansas Pacific ists, 103 4¢ 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Should a young man go to the agri- 
cultural college or learn of some compe- 
tent and successful farmer? 

This is the same question that used to 
be asked in regard to other occupations. 
It was formerly through that doctors and 
lawyers might best be fitted for their 
profession by apprenticeship to one 
already successful. But now the general 
opinion is that nothing will quite take 
the place of a school with method, dis- 
cipline, thoroughness, and contact with 


others striving after the same results. 
After the courseis finished, work with 
a practical man is found to be excellent. 
Hence the answer to the opening 
question should be, “Both.” Let the 
young man go to the farming school and 
get a broad training. Then 
let him work a year or two for the best 
farmer he knows. The student who 
adopts such a plan will be heard from. 


On Tuesday the U. S. Senate passed 
the revised tariff bill, by a vote of 39 to 
34. The date fixed for going into opera- 
tion is August 1, 1894. 
later day will be fixed. 
goes to the House. 





If necessary, a 
The bill now 





The 4years-old son of Edward Kil- 
burn, Farmington Palls, fell into -the 








it is suggested in the market that the 
are cl up better. Best, $1 
1 75; fancy, $2; fair to good, $1@1 3744.4 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Here is a striking incident of what 
perseverance wiil do on a farm, and 
settles the oft-disputed question as to 
whether tilling the soil pays: Frank CU. 
Hanson of St. Albans has sown 365 
bushels of grain, cultivating 100 acres 
all in grain. Also 15 acres of sweet corn, 
2 acres of potatoes, seeded down of the 
acreage, 60 acres, and taking the rocks 
off ready for the mowing machine. He 
works ten horses and his cows vary from 
eight to twenty or more, summer and 
winter. When he took up his home 
farm it was all run out and cut about 
five tons of hay. Now it cuts over 120 
tons and annually raises from 1000 to 
1500 bushels of grain, besides corn, 
potatoes/etc. 


Hope are spraying their fruit trees with 
Paris green. This seems to be a 
necessity if good apples are to be raised. 

—Sheep killing dogs are getting to be 
quite a nuisance in Hope. Mr. F. L. 
Mansfield had thirteen sheep killed on 
Sunday, 24th. It is supposed the dogs 
have been captured that have been do- 
ing the killing. 

—Farmers East as well as West are 
flourishing this year. In fact it is the 
Eastern farmer who takes the cake this 
season. At Pembroke last week, Mr. A. 
8. Farnsworth’s table was supplied with 
fine new potatoes from his own field, 
while at Calais the first native peas of 
the season, good ones, came from the 
farm of Mr. Tremont Sprague, Charlotte, 
= brought in several bushels June 


—Farmers all along-through Penob- 
scot county have commenced haying in 
earnest and report a good body of well 
matured grass. The promise is for 


year. In this all can rejoice. 

—A peculiar blight is reported to be 
affecting the apples at Hebron. The 
leaves turn brown and curl, and the ap- 
ples wither and drop off. Some of the 
farmers assert one-half to three-fourths 
of the crop has been blighted. Hebron 
is one of the best apple raising regions 
in Maine. 





ACCIDENTS. 

Mrs. Mary Luce’s young son of Caribou, 
two years old, fell out of a second-story 
window, and struck the ground below, a 
distance of 20 feet. When the boy was 
picked up blood gushed from his mouth, 
nose and ears, and he also vomited con- 
siderable blood. It was thought, for a 
time, that he was dangerously injured, 
but fortunately he received no internal 
injuries, and is now doing nicely. The 
boy climbed upon a lounge placed near 
a window inthe back part of Mrs. Luce’s 
residence on Sweden street, and in some 
way lost his balance and fell. It was a 
very narrow escape from a serious ac- 
eident. 

Mr. Adoniram Lord of Milo met with 
a very painful accident a few days since. 
He was cutting edgings when in some 
way the axe handle caught, the result 
was that he received the blow on the 
wrist, inflicting a very severe wound and 
cutting one of the arteries. Had he 
been distant from medical assistance 
he would have bled to death. The 
wound is doing nicely and in time the 
wrist is expected to be as good as ever. 

While at work laying a floor upon a 
scaffold in Dr. Libby’s barn in Richomnd, 
Jessie Dinsmore had the misfortune to 


way and let him through to the barn 
floor below, a distance of nine feet. 
He fell in such a way as to strike on his 
head and shoulders, and was severely 
bruised, though no bones were broken. 
Friday evening, William R. Walker, 
clerk at Moosehead Inn, Greenville, fell 
from a canoe near the railroad wharf 
and was drowned. His body was re- 
covered. 

Saturday afternoon a twelve year old 
son of Frank Wilder was in swimming 
with a Wright boy at Deering’s yard, at 
the south end, Bath. The Wilder boy 
could swim very little. He went down 
three times, and the third time got hold 
of the Wright boy, who, after a strug- 
gle, cleared himself, got to the shore, 
and ran home. Some workmen ran to 
the scene inthe nick of time, and res- 
cued the drowning boy, although when 
they got him out they at first thought 
he was dead. But his life was saved. 

A sad accident took place at the 
Water Works reservoir in Presque Isle, 
last week. Frank Cyr, a lad of nine 
years, accompanied his mother and some 
others to that place, where they went to 
gather strawberries. While they were 
so engaged Frank and another boy 
aupel on to the dam. The former 
while there lost his footing and slipped 
into the water, the steep slope of the 
dam carrying him at once beyond his 
depth. His companion tried to rescue 
him, but without avail. 


Met With Cold Lead. 
A dozen prisoners in the chair shop in 
the State prison at Charlestown, Mass., 
started a riot at 2 o’clock Wednesday 


afternoon, for the purpose of making a 
break for liberty. r 

J. Oakes, a prisoner who has been in 
the prison for some years, headed the 
rioters, and was shot in the groin by one 
of the officers. At the time the men 
dropped their tools in the shop and made 
a break for the yard, a fire was discover- 
ed in one of the small wooden buildings 
inside the wall. It was evidently 
by the prisoners to attract the attention 
of the officers, in order that a number 
might escape unnoticed. 
For a few minutes all was excitement, 
and the officers hardly knew themselves 
what had transpired. They say that the 
men, headed by Oakes, rushed out of the 
shop into the yard and caused a riot. 
Some were armed with clubs, and evi- 
dently meant trouble. They began to 
yell when they saw the officers after 
them, and kept it up until every prisoner 
in the prison knew that there was trou- 
ble. Then ageneral howl went up, and 
for a moment it looked as if there would 
be a general riot. ° 
The officers in the different shops, 
however, controlled the men well, and 
the rioters were not joined by any more 
men. After the fire became known to 
the officers of the prison it took but a 
few minutes to extinguish it. The riot 
started in the shirt shop, where twenty 
or thirty convicts are employed. About 
20 of the men made a break into the 
yard, and fer a while it looked as though 
the officers would be powerless to con- 
trol the men. 
Running across the yard they entered 
the chair shop, where Officer Donovan 
met them. He drew his revolver and 
ordered them to halt. 
The crowd rushed on and Donovan in- 
stantly fired, the shot hitting Oakes in 








—A number of the farmers about! ¢ 


bountiful crops throughout Maine this| | 


step upon a rotten plank, which gave/|F 


one that did not go into the gorge, but 


lowed. The first three, cars “were +tele- 
scoped, the tops torm off and timbers 


rails were twisted -like twigs in the} 


frightened and few escaped without 
bruises of some sort. Five persons were 
killed, and two others probably fatally 
i 
the engineer, of Megantic, 
crushed under the engine; Fred 
Canadian Pacific station 
ville, single, scalded to 
Starkly, mail clerk of St. John, N. B., 
married, head crushed in and mangled; | first W: 
G. C. Hoyt, a passenger, of Fort Fair- 
field, breast cut open and bones broken. 


And one er whose name is un- 
known was killed. 


differ. 
giving way of the western end of the 
trestle, while others claim that a sleeper 
was placed on the track on the trestle 


Certain it is that a new sleeper was 
found with marks of wheels on it, and 


LATEST HORSE NEWS. 


Time, 2.2374, 2.37%, 2.36%. 

In the 2.20 class the sixth heat was 

dead between Hallié and: Louis P., and 

the seventh was wou«by Hallie amid 
the greatest excitement. 

Races at Windsor. 

FAMILY HORSES. 
Charlie, blk g, S Cunningham, Augusta. 


lst, $3. 
‘ Jack Harkaway, br g, A Rodgers, Windsor, 
Hope, « m, W Cunningham, Windsor. 34, 


Tom Tosser, ch g, J. W. Curtis, West Gardi- 
ner. 
3-MINUTE CLASS—$60 PURSE, $30, $15, $9, $6. 
Walter F Webt, Augusta, bl ¢ 
wot Pp eres : 
8 


9 
JF Hallowell, North Windsor. b > 
Time—2.46%4, 2.45%, 2.46%, sia 
2.35 CLASS—$100 PURSE, $50, $25, $15, 
Herman Thayer, East Pittston, 
ie NY Es 0.40440 0060 Se es oe 
Wellman, Augusta, b m 


SE Th iccvndes tohakba cas 344 
W F Walker, Augusta, b g Little 
So 6:0.06n 0 b60m6 he ohenes i 222 
C B Savage, Augusta, b ¢ Pilot 
is tick bdo ehi ns i084 buss 23438 
Time—2.40%, 2.39%, 2.39%, 2.3444, 2.38%, 


Races at Old Orchard. 
The fastest mile ever made on the Old 
Orchard kite track was trotted Tuesday 
afternoon, June 26, in 2.1414, by Edith 
H., driven by W. B. Cook, Franklin 
Falls, N. H. She won the 2.16 class in 
straight heats. Early Bird won second 
money. It was the opening day of the 
trotting season, and the attendance was 
2000. In the 2.30 class, Jack, driven by 
Jerry O'Neil of Lexington, Mass., won, 
best time, 2.18'5. There were five start- 
ers in the three-minute class, which was 
won in straight heats by Mattie S. 
Wilkes, Readfield, Mass. Col. Pitt, 
owned in Biddeford, and driven by C. 
H. Nelson, was second; Dana Bean third 


5 


in each heat. Best time, 2.264¢. These 
are the summaries: 
2.16 TROTTING—PURSE $500. 
Edith H, gm (Cook). ............+- . es 
Early Bird, ro s, (Dustan).......... 422 
. SX Berar 233 
Diamond, b g (Hayden)............ 3465 
6 


Lightning, b m (Nay) 
Thetis, bm (O’Neil)............... 
Time—2.18%4, 2.14%, 2.15%. 

2.30 PACING—PURSE $500. 


rs 


i Oe er nb a bcked eee te 
Donne, chs (Daurland)............ 422 
Ellsworth, brs (Nelson)............ 26 4 
Aldine, bg (Radiker)............ 365 3 
Ned Rawling, bg (Woodbury)....... 63 6 
Marlboro, bs (Timothy)........ 747 
Gene Ayer, bg (Hayden)......... 8 7 6 
SS 2k Pee 4 dis 

Jessie Shaw, h m (Fitzsimmons).... 9 dis 


Time—2.24%, 2.184, 2.23. 
Wednesday 27. 
2.24 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $500. 


Merry Bird, brs, by Jay Bird 3 1 1 2 2 1 
red Wilkes, br g, by Nel- 
a), eee 222112 
King Walkhill, s, by Sir 
DE «060s nenys ees s ’e8a8 83 6 


Time—2.26%, 2.21%, 
2.27 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $500. 


McDonald, b g, by George Wilkes. 1 1 2 1 
Eunice, blk m, by can Lambert... 2 3 1 2 
NEE GE Gnsosecesaccececeee 33383 
Sargent, bs,. ........... wosees & & 4 4 


Time—2.26 2-32, 2.2544, 2.24%, 2.2442. 
2.24 CLASS—PACING—PURSE $500. 


Socks, ch s, by Rockdale........... . 24 
DP EE cédcesddedennsens i x 
iit at os caa0seenpen eee é3e@ 
G. 0. Taylor, bg... .. 6... ccc e cee 2465 
Walter Roberts, Let enannees ees 56 56 4 

Time—2.17%, 2.19%, 2.18%. 

Thursday, 28. 
2.12 PACE—PURSE $500. 

Gilcurry, K h by Almont Boy... .s 8% 
Dr H, brs by Tom Hall........... 1222 
AT ere BE 
Chesterfield, c h, H C Scott....... 4 4 dis 

SIE, Oly WD Mae 0000000000 s ene ns 5 dis. 


2.21 TROTTING—PURSE $500. 
Mischief, b m by Mambrino Wilas. 1 1 3 1 





Ben H, by a son of McCurdy’s 
ER ar 3315 
oS 1 SS ee 63 2 2 
MGs cccccccvasetes 2644 
EE 656 60tes nn seun 4463 
! OT OPS reer ere 56 56 5 6 
ime—2.21%2, 2.19%, 2.20%, 2.21%. 
Fatal Railrogg Accident. 
A terrible wreck occurred Monday 


morning about 7 o’clock, to the Montreal 
express on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, on the trestle over West Outlet to 
Moosehead lake, some twelve miles from 
Greenville. The train was proceeding 
at ordinary speed, going east, when it 
struck the trestle. The engine and bag- 
gage, mail, second class and smoker, 
went over the trestle into the rocky 
gorge some 25 feet below. It was a 
wooden trestle with an iron bridge in the 
centre, about 40 feet of the western end 
of the trestle collapsing beneath the 
train. The sleeping car was the only 


that was thrown on its side in the gully, 
A scene of indescribable confusion fol- 


wrenched to pieces. The great 70-pound 


debris, and baggage and boxes were 
mixed up.and broken. The passengers 
numbered 25, and were terribly 


injured. The killed are: Fred Leavitt, 
married, 
Foss, 
ent at Green- 
eath; Walter 


Opinions as to the cause of the wreck 
Some claim it was caused by the 


with the intent of wrecking the train. 


many firmly believe it was the cause. 
An investigation is in progress. 


Hlarried. 




















river, Tuesday, and was drowned. 
v4 


the left groin. The prisom@r died from) yor Haven, to Miss Eva M. Johnson of 
the effects of the wound. Albion. : 
=i aa ares teas oats, Dannie 
A man in Newport, +» Was uncon- Za J. . . 
scions twenty-seven days. He then be-| x2 Bridgton, June 27. J. Herbert Foge to 
came insane. to Miss Minnie Adaims, all of Bridgton. 


In Ban 
Miss Lu 


In Limestone, June 
stone. 

In Matinicus, June 
to Miss Alma L. 


rry, N. H., to 


n Mt. Desert, June 


In Prospect, June 2: 
Surry, to } 
pect. 


Miss Annie E. 
June 27, Charles 


Deering. 
In Readtield 
Miss Ena A. Glidden, 


Flora. L. Waketield; 
_ In Surr 
Susie E. Trundy, both 
In San Francisco, 

oon, formerly of Sul 
Brown of San Francis 
In Searsmont, June 
In South Bridgton, 


In Tenant’s Harbor, 
to Miss Ida Vyla, both 


Miss Josie M 


wood of Union, to M 
Waldoboro; Fred L.H 


John Daily to Miss Al 
ville, 


ton of Deering. 
In Wi 


Miss 


igor, J 27, 
mT. Roberts: 


Fort Fairfield, to Miss Dora 


D Moo ree Jane 1%. (end 
iss Lida E. C 


roe. 
In Mechanic Falls, June 21, Wintield ¢ 


Miss Alice Freeman, both of 
In North Monmouth, June BE 
to Miss Josephine A. I 


Damon, both of Waterville 
L. Starbird to Miss Lettie Harmor 


June 25, Wallace H. Bean: 
In Saco, June 20, J 


Trombly to Miss Elizabeth 


Mrs. Lucretia W. Plaisted, 
Gilman to Miss Ada A. Tibbetts of Denmar 


In Tremont, June 24, David M. 


Preston Ww. 


hi mW. Hunt ¢ 
Races at Fairfield, June 26 and 27. Owen to Miss Maud L. Merri! ath : harles E 
Summaries: In Belfast, June 21, Frank L. po) 2280. 
: Miss Maude E. Smart, both of Frank} Nims to 
2.26 PACE AND TROT. In Bath, June 26 ward F. Carle 
GC Edwards, Ned HNelson.. ...1 1 4 1 Portland, to Miss Katherine M. Tiia{. °% 
d heelden, Elgin..........3 2 owt orn Pr —— 
Lester Nye, JennieL............ 23 3 3 Min, eribou, June 25, Frederick E. Hand 
E E McComb, Guy C........ 443410" Gertrude B. Runnels, both oj Canin? 
Bost time—2.26%.- eee - June 20, Charles H. Baird to Miss J.2"!00u 
pl p lagher, both of Caribou: June 23, E — ‘ra 
/ _ 2.38 CLass, True of Fort Fairfield, to Miss Lore.) nN 
G R Palmer, Liner......... 1 1 5 4 2 1/0fCaribou. meena. 
Davis & Briggs, Toksay....3 4 211 2 In Camden, June 26, Edwin J ( 
E W Hawkes, Starling. .: :. 4 3 3 3 4 4| Miss Blanche M. Bickford; June's 
R D Waite, Harry L ....... 2 21 5 5 3| E. Gratrix to Miss Gertrude Alexanins- 
Best time—2.3244. 3 yy i. Horton to Miss Eugenia 4 <, 
5.60 casm.: all of Camden; June 27, Frank AR , Art, 
F B Gilman, fadoua ie her ésniech oat: 2:4 $9 re. Rose M. Andrews, both of } 1.18% 
i Nelson, Damosella....... 12321 32 ; r 2 
we Reynolds China See Fe th Danis ee, ne Mans bert Byron 
JR W Glifford, Van Helmont.| 4 4 4 3 4 of Bethel: June25. Jo. Mabel Myra Bean 
Best time oa het ft Bethel: June 25, Jonas L. Weilci, ; iti. 
e—2.28%4. Sadie E. Nason, both of Farmington. lise 
2.20 CLASS. In Frychure, May 17, Frank F. Gilesto yy 
Charles Cayford, Mollie C......... 1223 3| Gertrade W. one. beth of Fryeburg. |” 
I. P. Tash, Van Helmont....~. °°! 3 43 5 5| »,/0 Gardiner, June i3, George H. Ke: 
A. Pillsbury, Louis P., by Pickering 4 3 1 1 2| Miss Annie F. O’Brien, both of Gardi., 
d heat. In Hallowell, Edgar A. Hussey of Ay 
Ed. Getchell, St. Lawrence....... 25 4.3 4| $9 Miss Lillian A. Parks, daughter of tS" 
Horace Low, Hallie by Harbinger.. 5 1 5 4 1 | 4, .N. Parks of Hallowell. : - 
~ Dea heat. In Houlton, June 27, John McLe!] an to 
Time—2.2314,; 2.24%, 2.25%, 2.26%, 2.25, | Mary A. Barker, both of Houlton. . 
2.2614. . , *) Jn Harrison, June 13,8. H. Dawes to M 
matic Fidelia Gray. both of Harrison a 
Robert Waite, Black Beauty......... 2 3 3| Hooper of Paris’ Men se Medic’: Sartell | 
G. R. Palmer, Lady Franklin} Franklin 1 1 1| of Haverhill, Mass en P. Kittield 
H 5. Williams, Rolf K., by Black Rolf. 3 2 2| In Indianapolis, ind., June 20 Dr. C} 
Time—2.3214, 2.3244, 2.2744. Howard Ridlon of Gorham, Me.. to Miss ate 
2.40 CLASS. Fayhow Sewall of Indianapolis, former)y of 
Watson Blaisdell, Murdock........ 323 yg <a 
P. B. Gilmore, Cuefull Charley, by Broad- f Lynd, Mass, June 13, George H. Smit} 
DMUs ack, «aR 2 <cksd - « occa 12.1] Pyne, © Miss Ida M. Carter, formerly of 
Charles Simpson, Griftin. «°° -.°2.22.5.65|Pinyoub Me. oe — 
>. H. Nelson, Parker, by Nelson....... 232i wie a June 26, Arthur W. Reed 
H, L: Williams, Kennett......- ic... 4.4 4| Miss Gusta Davis, both of Lewiston. is 


20, Chas. A. Perry of 


M. Long of Lime 


16, Charles W. Condon 
n, both of Matinicus 
Leander E. Hardy of 


lements of 


of 
23, William H. Gray 
23. F Jesert 

23, Ervie Walke 
uindsay. ee 
3, Emery C. Coggins of 


0 


fiss Marietta E. Harriman of Pro 
In Rockland, June 28 


» John M. Googings to 


Maguire. both of Portland: 


atthews to Miss Lynnie 
June 20, Henry 


1, both ¢ 


both of Readtield 
ohn I. Palmer to Migs 

dune 20, Harry ¢ 
Deering 


yJune 20, Walter 8S. Kane to Miss 


of Surry. 
Cal., June 14, Fred 
livan, Me.,to Miss Bessie 


Gavin B. Ripley 
both of Searsnx 
e 23, 8S 


co. 
26, to 
nit 
Samue! E 
k 
June 25, Robert Nels: 
of St. George 
Murphy to 


Jun 


Di] 


Walls, both of Tre 
In Waldoboro, June 26, Walter ¥. Calder 


iss Lottie M. Mank of 
anson to Miss Etta H 


Collins, both of Waldoboro. 
In Winslow, June 24, George 8S. Hamlin of 
Winslow, to Miss Louisa O. Buzzeiliof Benton 


ice Stone, both of Water. 


In Woodfords, Deering, June 25, Willi ’ 
D. Fickett of Portland, to Miss Mabel } Mor 


Wiscasset, June 27, Elden P. Munsey to 
n, 





Rosa E. Cofti 
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years, 8 months. 

In Bangor, June 2 
ed 26 
WwW. Walsh, 
Miss Susan 
Fowler, aged 76 years. 
In Clinton, June 27, 
51 years; June 25, 
88 years, 11 months. 
In Charleston, June 
ow of the late Solon 
years, 8 months. 

In Camden, June 2 
Pittsfield, aged 55 yea 


ed 64 ye 


Stephenson, formerly 
years, 6 months. 

In De 
aged 19 years, 8 montl 


in Dixmont, June 
aged 78 years. 

n Deering, June 27, 
years; June 29, Mrs. 
H. Bailey, aged 57 yea 
In Ellsworth, June 2 


Mrs. Ellen Bresnahan, 
In Gardiner 


John McCurdy, 
In Farmingda 


Vhite. — 
In Otisfield, June 14, 
In Pittston, June 26, 


June 22, Geo 
Charles B. and Betsey 
In Starks, June 23 


wife of Geo. A. Allen 
In Togus, June 24, E 
land. « 


aged 67 years. 


In this city, June_ 27 
widow of the late G. R. Cony, aged 47 years 


. Lindsay; June 27, 


In Dorchester, Mass., June 


aged 48 years, 6 months; 
Rachel M. Leland, aged 78 years; June 2¢ 


June 24, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Balknam, aged 6] years, 9 months; 
aged 29 years 


years; June 23, William Pottle, aged 8° y 
In Portland, June 29, Mrs. M 
James Libby, aged 50 years, 11 months 
27, William J. Sweeney, 
23, Wm. T. Hampton, aged 80 years, 7 
ianna B , daughter of the late 


aged 57 years, 2 months. 
n South Portland, June 29, Mrs. Eva 


In Winthrop, June 15, Mrs. Ruth Bragd 


» Mrs. Addie V. Cony 


In Brunswick, June 26, Mrs. Delia Lunt, 

‘ed 87 yeara., 

n Belfast, June 22, Eliza M. Wight, aged 
61 years. 

In Bowdoin, June 23, Mrs. Wm. H. Fiske, 
aged 57 years. 

n Biddeford, Mrs. Georgia Gordon, ag: 
years. 


In Bath, June 25, James F. Haley, aged 70 


4, Bethuel Washburn, 


years, 10 months; June 22, Thomas 


ars, 5 months; June 27, 
David G 


Mrs. Isaac Chase, aged 


Mrs. Lauretta Abbott, aged 


21, Mrs. Susan K., wid 
10n Dunning, aged 88 


1, Dr. M. M. Jacobs of 


rs. 
20, Charles A 
of Belfast, Me., aged 78 


er Isle, June 22, Everett J. Knight, 


is. 


n Dedham, June 24, James W. Blaisdell, 
aged 60 years, 11 months. 


23, Nehemiah Gould, 


Wm. C. Lord, aged 88 
Eliza A., wife of Geo 
rs, 10 months. 

0, William J. Howard, 
June 22. Mrs 


aged 74 years 
A 


June 26, 


le, June 25, Mrs. Eliza Mus 

tard, aged 78 years. 

In Hiram, June 16, Daniel Gould, aged 84 
years; Caleb C. Clemons, aged 86 years 

In Houlton, June 19, John H. Sannius, aged 
41 years. 

In Lubec, June 24, Geo. A. Case, aged 38 
years, 3 months 

In Lynn, Mass., June 23, Rev. Larkin A 
Long, formerly of Bridgton, Me. 

In Newcastle, June 1, Susan E., only 
daughter of the late Nathaniel and Mary 


Simeon Turner . 
James Foye, aged 71 
rs 
ary A., wife of 
June 
June 


m08.; 


ed 60 years 


Smith, aged 56 years 
William B. Fletcher, 


Ju, 


aged 31 years, 10) mos 
dward N. Cobb of Port 


m, 





One pint of Wash- 
burn-Crosby 
Superlative Flour, 
one of milk, an egg, 


salt. 
milk and salt to it, 


into the flour. 
hot gem pans. 


Co.'s 


half a teaspoonful of 
Beat the egg 
until light, add the + 


and beat gradually 
Bake twenty minutes 1D 
A Wozen cakes can be 
made with the quantities given. 


CcEMS. 





Bread makingisan exact science [se 
Washburn-Crosby Co,'s Superlative Flour 
with good yonat "asa ¥ou have it, 


Brown & Jossxirn, State Agents, Portland 
New receipt printed here every week 





Ws. 8. BADGER. 
L. ©. Connisx. 


De 
first 


VINGS BANK. 


AUGUSTA SA 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


Assets, June 21st, 1894, 85,760,069.5% 
Surplus, $450,00u 
TRUSTEES. 


J. H. MANLEY 
LENDALL TiTcoMB 
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June 25, 1894. 36" 7 


KILL all B 
Past Over one a » one 


._ Over one acre i! 
hour, Easy to use. On! 


subscribers have been duly appo! 


NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, Tb 
Executors on the last will and testament 


in 


ucs 


y one 


pound Paris Green to acre. No 
laster or water use ae 
hele toes toacre. © 
todo it, BOOK FREE. Will 
y you to write. 
Hotchkiss & Tuttle 0% 


Wallingford, Com™ _ 
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